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All of a sudden, the doughs in an Eastern bakery began behaving very erratically. Some days the bread 


was just plain bad—and then it would grow progressively better and then go bad again. This went on for 


about six months. One service man, unable to find the source of the trouble after spending 


a week in the plant, blamed the flour—although several lots of flour had been tried. 


Then a Pillsbury Service man was called in. Explaining the trouble, the production manager happened 
to mention to him that the dough got very old before it could be made up. ‘‘That’s queer,’ said 
the Pillsbury man, ‘because my records show that your city water is very hard—and hard water shouldn't 
cause dough to age rapidly.” 
That alert deduction brought surprising results. It reminded the production manager that, about the 
time the trouble started, the bakery had hooked up a water softener, intending merely to reduce 
scaling in the boiler. Working on this clue they found that the man who wielded the pipe wrench 
had, by mistake, connected the pipes so that all the water used in the 
plant was softened! When the softener needed recharging, the 
water was hard and the bread was good; after each recharging, 
the dough trouble began again. 
So the pipe wrench was put to work again, connecting the 
softener so that it affected only the water going to the boiler. 
There was no more trouble with swiftly-aging dough. 
v v v 
It was detailed knowledge, born of experience, that enabled the 
Pillsbury man to solve the mystery. Every Pillsbury department is 
staffed by men who know their jobs from A to Z. . . which 
explains why Pillsbury products and service are so dependable. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ISMERTA counts up quickly 


on the asset side of your ledger. 


As surely as it enters your 
plant it also enters your books. 


You will see the ISMERTA 


influence at once in larger, 
more consistent profits. 


Better baking efficiency, no lost 
time, no guesswork —those are 
some of the reasons. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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From a mill planned exclusively for bakery flour, from wheat 
chosen particularly for that job, MOSES BEST short patent 


bakery flour comes to you as a single purpose product, de- 


signed only for maximum baking results. 


In that one respect its producers might well be called narrow 
minded. No other consideration is tolerated except that it 


maintains the highest baking standards. 


3,000 CWTS DAILY CAPACITY 


GREAT BEND MILLING COMPANY 


SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 90 WEST 9TH STREET, KANSAS CITY, 


Mills and Elevator at Great Bend, Kansas 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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AcmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


MILLING COMPANY Over a Century of Milling Progress 
SALINA, KANSAS + Meee $002 * 








































The Dependably High Quality of 
“‘POLAR BEAR FLOUR” 


adds a significant amount 
of quality insurance to 


the ingredients you bake. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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KELLY’S 


Flour Milling Capacity 
5000 Sacks 
Grain Storage Capacity 
1,000,000 Bushels 


WMIKELLY 
MEE ING 
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AMERICAN QUALITY WAY 





KELLY’S FAMOUS is made 


like other products in other lines 
that get and keep high quality 


reputations. 


It is a flour that results from 





precision milling, high ideals, 





constant attention to the desire 






of the customer. 









“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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Flour Mill Advertising Goes Under 


Microscope in FTC Costs Survey 


Back in 1939 the Federal Trade 
Commission instigated an official in- 
vestigation of distribution costs and 
methods, with one particular phase 
of its study devoted to advertising 
as a factor in distribution. Recent- 
ly that agency released the docu- 
ment covering advertising, with spe- 
cial attention being given to adver- 
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tising and its relationship to net 
sales; the use of the media, and the 
use of co-operative advertising. Flour 
mill advertising is one of the com- 
modities studied under the official 
microscope. 

According to figures shown in the 
FTC report, 46 flour milling con- 
cerns in 1939, representing total sales 


of $273,550,805, spent $12,429,708 on 
advertising and sales promotion, or 
4.54 cents per dollar of net sales. 
Total distributive expense for the 46 
milling companies amounted to $36,- 
039,867, or 13.17c per dollar of net 
sales, 34.49% of which represented 
advertising costs. An accompany- 
ing table shows the breakdown for 
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other commodity groups studied by 
the commission. 

Advertising has been an important 
item of expense in connection with the 
operations of many flour milling com. 
panies, the report points out, par. 
ticularly the larger concerns who 
have been aided thereby in develop- 
ing their nationwide markets and ex. 
panding the volume of their sales 
The Federal Trade Commission's 
Industrial Corporation Reports of 
Flour Milling Corporations covered 
concerns whose sales for 1939 anq 
1940 were approximately 50% of the 
total sales reported by the Bureau of 
the Census for the industry. he 
advertising expenses of these flour 
milling corporations accounted for 
3.67 cents per dollar of sales in 1939 
and 3.38 cents in 1940. Therefore. 
says the report, on the basis of flour 
at $6 barrel advertising cost the mil]- 
ing companies 22.02 cents per barre] 
in 1939 and 20.28 cents in 1940. 

Biscuit and cracker manufacturers, 
according to the FTC survey in which 
16 firms were covered, reported net 
sales of $141,020,930, of which 86. 
689,359 went into advertising -— or 
4.74c per dollar of net sales. Total 
distributive expense for the biscuit 
and cracker firms reporting amount- 
ed to $41,912,671, or 29.72c per dol- 
lar of net sales. Advertising ac- 
counted for 15.96% of the total dis- 
tributive costs. ; 

Bread bakers spent somewhat less 
of the sales dollar for advertising 
In 1940, with 82 firms doing a tota 
business of $329,841,093, advertising 
accounted for 2.63c of the sales dol- 
lar. Total selling expenses, which 
included high delivery costs, repre- 
sented 24.24c of the sales dollar. 


Mill Advertising Analyzed 


Complete reports indicating to 
advertising expenditures were re- 
ceived from 42 flour mills. Total 
advertising ranged from $100 to $2.- 
750,000 per company and amount- 
ed to over $5,000,000 for the 42 
concerns. 

The following tabulation shows th« 
various types of advertising used, 
number of companies using each 
type, and the proportion of total! ad- 
vertising spent on each type. 

No.of %o 
com- 


Types of advertising 
TTAGG. JOUPDEIG 665 vc cscrve 
National magazines or 

periodicals . 
Newspapers eee - 32 
Posters in transportation 

equipment, etc. ... ave 
Roadside billboards & signs 12 
Radio programs and 

announcements a 17 
Letters, booklets, leaflets, 

We MED ne rade here Stee 
Leaflets, ete., 

distributor Breeches : 19 
Joint advertising with 

local distributors ..... ae | 
Other form . ° jee 25 

Newspaper advertising was used b) 
the greatest number of companies, 
with trade journals and leaflets, etc. 
supplied to distributors ranking next 
in this respect. In point of actual 
amount spent, however, radio pro- 
grams and announcements far ex- 
ceeded any other type of advertis- 
ing. While only five companies used 
national magazines or _ periodicals, 
their expenditures in these media ac- 
counted for 12.54% of the total spent 
for advertising for the 42 companies. 

Most of the companies used more 
than one type of advertising, five 
companies using as many as eight 
different types. 


Growth of Advertising 
The tremendous growth of adver- 
tising in recent years is very ©Vi- 
dent in the report. In 1941, for ex- 
ample, a total of 401 general ad- 
vertisers spent over $250,000,(00 


(Continued on page 37.) 
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LET’S GET OUR 
HEADS TOGETHER 





THERE'S one phase of your postwar planning in 
which we can very likely be of help to you. And 
that’s in packaging your products, mew or old. 
Your carry-over products, as well as your new 
ones, will want a new, smart, modern dress. 
Deltaseal Packaging will be your choice, chances 
are, if you have any free-flowing, powdered or 
granular products to sell at retail. First of all, only 
Deltaseal Bags have the “easy-pour’” spout that 
consumers like so much...and that means repeat 
sales. Second, they are designed to handle and stack 
easily and make excellent displays. They are well 
adapted to colorful, eye-catching printing. Third, 
the Deltaseal automatic closing machine makes 
neat, siftproof closures with speed and economy. 


And, finally, Deltaseal Packaging is proven by 
over ten years of wide and successful usage. 
Write for details. 






Gers 
Deltaseal 


SYSTEM OF 


Puackagliig 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


OFFICES: Baltimore » Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo « Char- 
lotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit « E. Pepperell « Houston 


Indianapolis « Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville 

Memphis « New Orleans « New York City « Norfolk 

Oklahoma City « Omaha « Peoria « St. Louis « Salina 
Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle « Wichita 

















A PREWAR PACKAGING SYSTEM 
THAT SOLVES POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


A Practical Package for 
free-flowing powdered or 
granular products. 


A Proven Sales Builder 
that gets choice display 
positions. Wins and holds 
customer approval. 


A Timesaver In Packag- 
ing Department because 
of packing speed. 

















Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


DEPENDABLE PIKES PEAK FLOURS 
for all your baking requirements 


For every requirement in wartime bakery production and sales, Pikes Peak Flours 
bring added shop economy, wider flexibility, and increased customer preference for 
your breads, crackers, cakes and cookies, pastries, pies and all sweet goods. Our mills 
are in an excellent position to serve you to advantage on all types of Pikes Peak quality 
flours—recognized by bakers for exacting uniformity, dependable shop performance, and 
the sales-appealing flavor of high altitude virgin wheat in all your baked goods. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS.... for all your baking requirements 


~ 


ys “sy . > / a 
Seming he Bakers og rémewt[a £02 over IS YOR. 
5 b 


THE COLORADO MILLING §& ELEVATOR CO, 
General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 


For Bakers. . PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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Flour Stocks Short as Embargo Ends 


> ——-—— 


TIE-UP OF BOXCARS THROWS 


FLOUR DISTRIBUTION ASKEW 


<< 


Flour Buyers Running Short of 
Shutdowns Threatened in 
Some Time 


Effects for 


With the civilian freight embargo 
lifted on Jan. 30 as planned, ship- 
men! eastern and north- 
eastern resumed, but 
government officials cannot state that 


into the 


states were 


further embargo actions may not be 
necessary. 
Office of Defense Transportation 


officials say that the lifting of the 


embargo is a test and, providing that 
favorable breaks in the weather oc- 
cur, it is not likely that the con- 
gested conditions will be repeated. 
However, spokesmen are not saying 
that this will be the last embargo 
move and admit that it will require 
several days before the full effects 


of the embargo period can be evalu- 
ated. Col. J. Monroe Johnson, ODT 
director, pointed out last week that 
it might be necessary to reinstate 


the embargo after the lapse of a 
few days. He explained that the re- 
strictions could not be maintained 
for more than three days at a time 
without disrupting the whole trans- 


portation system. 

Certain shippers, especially in the 
perishable products field, consigned 
cars to points outside the embargo 
area with the expectation of recon- 
signing them when the embargo was 
lifted. ODT officials said that the 
reconsignment privilege probably will 
be refused unless the shipments were 
made prior to the issuance of the 
recent embargo orders No. 35 and 
43. Permission to reconsign into the 
northeastern area might defeat the 
purpose of the order and renew con- 
gestion there, it was stated. 


War Food Administration officials 








WHEAT BUYING CHANGES 
DISCUSSED BY MILLERS 


Mo.—Millers of 
Kansas, together with college 
faculty members and farmers, 
met in Topeka, Kansas, Jan. 26 
to take positive steps together in 
setting up a method to buy wheat 
by variety instead of only by 
present government grades. 

Millers have been able by care- 
ful buying to limit their pur- 
chases largely to the abundance 
of good wheat that is grown in 
the Southwest, with other grades 
going into distillers’ grits, feed 
and other uses. 

Now working together for a 
“legalized” plan of premiums for 
the good milling grades, their 
buying will be simplified and the 
premiums will cause farmers to 
continue to raise the _ better 
wheats. 

It is proposed that the Kansas 
State Grain Inspection Depart- 
ment begin this work with a 
grading system to show varieties 
on No. 1 and No. 2 wheat, with 
experts hired to do the job. 


Kansas City, 











Supplies — More Mill 
Many Places— 


state they have received no com- 
plaints on food shortages in the 


northeastern region but admit that 
the dairy and poultry feed situation 
is critical. 

The main lines of most railroads 
were reported to be in better shape 
but many terminals still are jammed. 
Heavy packed ice is said to be so 
thick in some yards that it is frozen 
up to the bodies of many cars, re- 
quiring pneumatic drills, picks and 
shovels to free them. The ordinary 
methods of pulling cars loose with 
locomotives will not work. Some 8,- 
000 cars were said to be tied up in 
the Buffalo area last week. 

Even with the embargo lifted, the 
effects of the present tie-up will be 
felt around the country for months 
to come, it is believed, and there will 
be no abundance of boxcars avail- 
able to millers for a long time. 


Mill Production Off 


Flour mills throughout eastern and 
midwestern states have been affected 
by the railroad tie-up even before 
the embargo. Lack of empty cars to 
load had been a problem at Buffalo 
for three weeks and finally last week 
forced shutdowns of some of the milis 
there which were unable to move ac- 
cumulated supplies of flour. Mill ac- 
tivity last week dropped to 79% of 
capacity at Buffalo compared with 
83% in the previous week and 90% 
a year ago. The figure is likely to 
be lower this week. There is some 
talk of trucking more flour from 
Buffalo but if cars are not provided 
for feed movement production could 
not be resumed in full swing anyway. 

At Minneapolis production was 
maintained last week at virtual ca- 
pacity but only at the cost of consid- 
erable maneuvering to obtain boxcars 
through the purchase of wheat. “Buy- 
ing boxcars” through payment of pre- 
miums on wheat in cars became the 
accepted method of trade and as a 
result some of the less desirable 
types of ordinary wheat were selling 
at 8c to 10 higher than grain men 
believed they would be worth under 
normal conditions. Resumption of 
the embargo, however, might put 
Minneapolis mills in the same posi- 
tion as those at Buffalo. A continued 
ban on eastern shipments could 
create a flour storage problem that 
would force a drop in production. 

Some southern Minnesota mills 
were forced to shut down for lack of 
cars to ship flour last week and grain 
was not coming in at those points in 
sufficient amounts to make possible 
any important outbound flour move- 
ment. 

Although a few mills have been 
temporarily closed down in the South- 
west as a result of the embargo and 
the general car shortage, most mills 
still are running full time and, with 
the ban lifted as planned early 
this week, total production will not 
be materially affected. However, the 
situation there is becoming more 
alarming as cars that become avail- 





able show up unfit for grain or flour. 
Mills in the Southwest have a con- 
siderable backlog of business in the 
eastern area and if the flow of traftic 
is greatly accelerated in that direc- 
tion it is expected to intensify the car 
shortage as few of the cars promised 
for the Southwest have actually been 
received. 
Canada Slowed Up 

Toronto, Ont.—Transportation dif- 
ficulties are slowing up the move- 
ment of grain east from Fort William. 
Recently Canadian railways had over 
1,000 cars loaded with grain on track 
at the lakehead to move east and 
were obliged to put a ban on the 
loading of any more cars until those 
already loaded had been moved. At 
present elevators have orders for 


about 2,000 cars for shipment east. 
Large quantities of wheat are re- 


quired at the seaboard for export and 
demand in the eastern provinces for 
western feed grain is increasing as 
home-grown stocks diminish. If the 
transportation situation does not soon 
ease a serious situation may develop. 
Severe winter weather and shortage 
of labor have been the main difficul- 
ties in moving” grain’ eastward. 
Weather in western Canada has been 
unusually favorable and grain has 
been moving freely from western Ca- 
nadian points to the lakehead. 


Nebraska Asks for Cars 

Neb.—-Chairman Richard 
H. Larson of the Nebraska railway 
commission has asked the federal 
government for a 60-day priority on 
railroad cars to help move 100,000,000 
bus of Nebraska corn, which officials 
say is threatened with spoilage. 

The corn is piled on the ground 
because cribs and elevators are over- 
flowing, but can be saved if railroad 
cars are provided to move it to mar- 
ket, Mr. Larson said. He asked War 
Food Administrator Marvin Jones 
and Director J. Monroe Johnson of 
the ODT to make the cars available. 


Omaha, 


Critical Shortage 
of Feed Develops 
in Eastern Section 


Washington, D. C.—A critical dairy 
and poultry feed situation has devel- 
oped in eastern states, War Food Ad- 
ministration officials say. 

Feed management branch 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Agen- 
cy are surveying mixed feed 
in Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas and Mis- 
souri much emer- 
gency supply can be obtained for im- 
mediate shipment to the 
now that the 


officials 
plants 
to determine how 


embargo 
area, ban has been 
lifted. 

The area requires laying mash and 
dairy feed, and the government pro- 
posal is that shipments be made in 
straight carlots with guaranteed an- 
alysis. Under the emergency cir- 
cumstances it is believed that state 
feed officials will permit feed ship- 
ments to the embargo territory on 4 
temporary basis as long as the guar- 
anteed analysis is maintained. For- 
mal announcement of the governme.it 
program is expected later this week. 

During the embargo period the 


WFA feed management branch ob- 
tained priorities for the movement 
of 30 cars of broiler mash to Del- 


Mar-Va broiler territory to maintain 
this production where armed forces 
have a set-aside order for broilers in 
effect. 

The shortage in New England is 
acute but local producers are said to 
be co-operating to relieve shortages. 
However, with receipts from Canada 
cut off consumers in this area have 
been denied cheaper hay _ supplies 
which they expected despite earlier 
warnings that western hay wouid 
have to be obtained to meet require- 
ments. 





Flour Buyers in Critical Spot 
as Rail Jam Cuts Off Supply 


Serious effects from the boxcar 
shortage and rail embargo in north- 
eastern states are beginning to be 
felt among flour buyers, both family 
and bakery. While no actual clos- 
ings of bakeries have been reported, 
flour supplies are at a dangerously 
low ebb and unless shipments are 
received within a short time some 
plants may have to cease production 
of bakery goods. Some output cur- 
tailment is regarded as inevitable. 

Cases of impromptu actions to meet 
an emergency have been reported in 
which bakers have purchased family 
flour for use in their shops or bor- 
rowed from a neighboring bakery 
that had more liberal supplies on 
hand. 

The embargo emphasizes the criti- 
cal flour shortages in the New Yorx 
metropolitan area. The two-day em- 
bargo, effective Jan. 28, came at a 
time when stocks were acutely low, 
with some bakeries facing a possible 
shutdown. 

Large metropolitan bakers have 
sufficient stocks to last only until 
Feb. 3 and jobbers are reported near- 


ly out of supplies. Some flour is in 
transit and if it arrives within the 
next few days it will tide over the 
situation but no one knows the size 
of shipments in transit. Considera- 
tion is being given to trucking flour 
from Buffalo, but if Buffalo mills 


cannot get cars for feed their op- 
erations will be sharply curtailed 
anyway. Some large flour buyers 


who have been postponing purchases 
as long as possible are in extremely 
bad condition. It is believed in New 
York that southwestern mills have 
taken care of their trade in other 
areas during the embargo period and 
are in a position to supply eastern 
buyers as rapidly as conditions per- 
mit. But if the embargo is reim- 
posed this coming week end condi- 
tions will be extremely unfavorable. 
Cars have been coming into New 
York laggingly for some time due to 
difficulties in getting permits at ter- 
minals and to slowness in lightering 
from New Jersey railroad yards. This 
situation had not bothered plants on 
their own railroad sidings, but the 
(Continued on 32 
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Flour Package Bill 
Before Lawmakers 


in 25 States 


Chicago, Ill. — The uniform flour 
package bill now is before approxi- 
mately 25 state legislatures, a spokes- 
man for the Millers National Federa- 
tion, sponsor of the measure, esti- 
mates. The bill is designed to estab- 
lish on a permanent state-by-state 
basis the decimal weights system now 
in use. The sizes sought in the pro- 
posed legislation are: 2, 5, 10, 25, 50 
and 100 Ibs. 

Bill numbers have been reported 
from the following states: 

California: Assembly Bills 32 and 
33, Representative Maloney. 

Colorado: House Bill 306, Repre- 
sentatives Weld, Herring and Baker. 
Senate Bill 311, Senators Bain, 
Chrysler and Harpel. 

Massachusetts: House Bill 520, 
Representative Rand. 

Michigan: House Bill 13, Represen- 
tative Storey. 


Montana: House Bill 10, Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 
Oregon: Senate Bill 15, Senator 


Wallace. 

Rhode Island: House Bill 554, Rep- 
resentatives Wrenn and Ferrara. 

Utah: House Bill 36, Representa- 
tives Boyer and Lee. 

Other states in which the bill will 
be up for consideration soon are: 
Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Washington, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin. 

Montana was the first state to act. 
The bill was passed unanimously by 
its House of Representatives more 
than a week ago. The measure was 
approved by the Oregon Senate ear- 
ly last week. 

“Every miller who wants to re- 
tain permanently the benefits of the 
wartime’ standardization of flour 
package sizes should write to his 
state legislators as soon as the bill] 
shows up in his own legislature,” the 
federation spokesman urges. “In ad- 
dition, he should ask his jobbers and 
other trade connections to do the 
same thing, not only in his own 
state, but in other states as well. 
There is not much use to start your 
efforts in advance of the introduction 
of bills, so watch for bill numbers 
and the progress of bills in your own 
states and others,” he added. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINTER GRAIN CONDITIONS 
CONTINUE GOOD GENERALLY 


Winter grains continue in good to 
very good condition, although there 
are local reports of slight damage 
from heaving due to thawing and 
freezing in some sections from ex- 
treme eastern Kansas to the Ohio 
Valley and in the Pacific Northwest, 
the United States Weather Bureau 
reports. The snow cover is adequate 
to afford protection as far south as 
Kansas and almost to the Ohio Val- 
ley. A considerable portion of the 
wheat belt in Washington and Oregon 
is bare. 

Wheat continues dormant in north- 
ern areas, while slight growth is re- 
ported from middle latitudes and in 
north Pacific sections. Some is com- 
ing up in the drier areas of Washing- 
ton. Most portions of the country 
have received adequate moisture to 
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insure favorable spring growth, ex- 
cept California. Oats continue in sat- 
isfactory condition in the South. 

Unfavorable weather and wet soil 
have restricted outside activities in 
many areas. The soil continues too 
wet for plowing in most of the South, 
but some progress has been made in 
drier sections. 

Needed surface moisture for new 
wheat was welcomed last week by all 
in southwestern Kansas who did not 
have milo piled on the ground. More 
than an inch of rain fell in central 
Kansas and snow measured seven to 
nine inches in the western third of 
the state. The boxcar shortage is 
holding back movement of wheat and 
milo from the southwest territory. 

Light snow in the Oklahoma pan- 
handle, with moderately cold weather, 
benefited growing wheat. The south- 
western portion of the state contin- 
ues to lack adequate moisture. Gen- 
erally, autumn-sown grains are af- 
fording excellent pasturage for live- 
stock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


STATE AGRICULTURE BOARD 
SEES GRADE CHANGE NEED 


Topeka, Kansas.—The Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture, at its 74th an- 
nual meeting last week, recognized 
the probable need of revisions in 
grain grading standards by adopting 
the following resolution: 

“The wheat variety problem is 
growing in seriousness in Kansas and 
constitutes a direct threat to the 
reputation and future prosperity of 
the state’s wheat industry. Revision, 
modification or supplementing of 
present grade standards seems ad- 
visable.” 

The Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Association has for some time advo- 
cated certain grain standards revi- 
sions, which would segregate a num- 
ber of varieties of wheat raised in 
the state that have proven inferior 
in baking quality. 





——-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FARM WHEAT MARKETINGS 
STYMIED BY CAR SHORTAGE 


Wichita, Kansas.—Throughout the 
Southwest, many country elevators 
are full of wheat which cannot be 
moved to market until empty cars are 
provided. Nor can farmers who still 
have wheat on farms sell it until lo- 
cal elevators have room to take it in. 

Probably a much larger volume of 
wheat would be offered for sale now 
if cars were available. At the other 
end of the line, millers are so short 
of empty cars they frequently buy 
wheat they don’t particularly need 
for the sole purpose of obtaining cars 
which can be reloaded with flour and 
sent on to their customers. 

The situation is very tight, but ob- 
viously it is entirely artificial. There 
are huge supplies of wheat back in 
the country that will move sooner 
or later, grain men here believe. 
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MILWAUKEE FIRM NAMED 
IN OPA HOMINY FEED SUIT 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co. here, named by 
the Office of Price Administration in 
a triple damage action for alleged 
overceiling sales of hominy feed be- 
tween July 6 and Dec. 7, 1943, is 
seeking to establish that OPA ac- 
tions filed in the name of Chester 
Bowles, national price administrator, 
have his personal approval in each 
case. Milling company attorneys con- 
tend that the OPA suit was brought 
without the knowledge and approval 





of Mr. Bowles. Federal Judge F. 
Ryan Duffy in U. S. District Court 
in Milwaukee has taken the suit un- 
der advisement. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FLB LIQUIDATES FARMS 


Wichita, Kan.—The Federal Land 
Bank of Wichita owns only 92 farms 
at this time in the four states of 
Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma and New 
Mexico, C. G. Shull, president, re- 
ported at the annual meeting here 
Jan. 16-17. Since 1939 the bank has 
sold 15,000 farms on which it had 
foreclosed in the 1930’s. In 1944 the 
bank sold 406 farms, of which 80% 
went to farm owners who will op- 
erate them. 

















X 
SECOND TERM.—In a recommenda- 
tion submitted by the nominating 
committee of the Millers National 
Federation, Carlton D. McKenzie, 
president of the McKenzie Milling 
Co., Quincy, Mich., has been nom- 
inated for a second term as federa- 
tion president. Election will take 
place by mail during April, and 
meanwhile any 20 members can nom- 
inate another candidate if they wish. 
Election of directors-at-large and dis- 
trict directors will take place at the 
same time. All terms of office are 
for one year. Members of the nom- 
inating committee are: J. S. Green, 
Kent, Ohio, chairman; Milton P. Ful- 
ler, Topeka, Kansas; Henry E. Kuehn, 
Minneapolis; Clark R. Yager, Louis- 
ville, and J. L. Yergler, Oklahoma 
City. 








NEW OFFICERS INSTALLED 
BY CHICAGO FEED CLUB 


Chicago, Ill—The new officers of 
the Chicago Feed Club were installed 
at its dinner meeting held the eve- 
ning of Jan. 19 at the Morrison 
Hotel. Those installed were: Walter 
N. Jones, Vitality Mills, president; 
Gladwin A. Read, International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., vice presi- 
dent; C. W. Sievert, American Dry 
Milk Institute, secretary, and L. J. 
Knapp, Calcium Carbonate Co., treas- 
urer. George F. Barrett, United 
Feed Products Co., and Joe Manasse, 
Werthan Bag Corp., were chosen as 
new directors. 

Announcement was made of three 
regional meetings of the Illinois Feed 
Association to be held at Aurora, III, 
on Feb. 20, at Jacksonville on Feb. 
21, and East St. Louis on Feb. 22. 
Secretary Lloyd Larson extends a 
cordial invitation to all feed dealers 
to attend. 


January 31, 1945 


COLORADO GRAIN MEN 
ASK PRICE CHANGES 


Resolution Passed at Convention Jan, 
24 Requests OPA to Consider 
Higher Retail Mark-ups 


Denver, Colo.—The Colorado Grain, 
Milling and Feed Dealers Association 
held a one-day convention at ihe 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Jan. 24 
Two resolutions requesting the Office 
of Price Administration to reconsider 
its present retail grain prices in or- 
der that dealers may operate profit- 
ably, and to emphasize “compliance” 
rather than “prosecution” in its pro- 
gram, were passed by the convention. 

Stating that the retail mark-up on 
grains is approximately only one half 
the historical margin, and that the 
present retail mark-up is insufficient 
to operate profitably when grain 
prices are at the ceiling, the resolu- 
tions committee presented a resolu- 
tion to the convention asking that 
the secretary of the association be 
instructed to bring the matter to the 
attention of the OPA and request 
that the OPA reconsider the retail 
mark-up, or margin, on grains. 

The other resolution read as [ol- 
lows: . 

“We urge upon the OPA that its 
program would emphasize compliance 
first, and that the trade should not 
be subjected to prosecution action 
where violations appear to be only 
technical and not wilful and where 
the ‘hold-the-line’ policy has not been 
violated.” 

The country’s surplus grain and 
grain products problem can be solved 
by converting large amounts of 
grain starch into industrial alcohol, 
J. L. Welsh of Omaha, president of 
the National Association of Grain and 
Feed Dealers, told the convention 

“The grain surplus of the Hoover 
days,” he said, “will seem smal! by 
comparison with the surplus we'll 
have after the war ends. Reducing 
production indicates a defeatist atti- 
tude and is not the answer. Foreign 
markets will not have the money to 
absorb our surplus. 

“T believe if we could use 300,000, 
000 to 500,000,000 bus of grain a year 
in producing industrial alcohol it 
would solve the problem. Industrial 
alcohol has many uses, and scientists 
are discovering new ones. So many 
uses are being found for alcohol pro- 
duction by-products that alcohol may 
itself become a by-product.” 

Dr. Elvin S. Stakman, chief of the 
division of plant pathology of the 
University of Minnesota, was another 
speaker. Dr. Stakman gave an il- 
lustrated talk at the association ban- 
quet Wednesday evening in which he 
warned Colorado grain men that the 
most destructive disease in Colorado 
is the stem rust of wheat, oats, bar- 
ley and rye. 

The morning session was devoted 
to a consultation period on Office of 
Price Administration regulations with 
Elmer C. Clark, director of the Colo- 
rado OPA, in charge. 

Vince Kerwin of Pueblo was elect- 
ed president of the association to suc- 
ceed L. L. Yowell of Holyoke. Other 
officers are J. W. Campbell of Den- 
ver, vice president, and Lloyd N. Case 
of Montrose, secretary-treasurer. 

Directors, in addition to the offi- 
cers, are Henry La Gue, Lloyd Rieck, 
Alfred C. Owens, Charles Deaver, 
Leo Connell, Ralph Farr, L. L. Yow- 
ell, Glenn Morris, George Irelan, L. 
W. Hiser, W. B. Johnson and Arthur 
Ravel. 
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Millers Suggest 
Lowering of Army 
Flour Protein 


Because of the increasing difficulty 
of obtaining wheat containing enough 
protein to maintain the army pro- 
tein requirements, several mills have 
recently urged that the protein speci- 
ions for army flour be reduced 


fical 

below the minimum of 11% which 
has been in effect since late last 
summer. In fact, quite a few millers 


say they have reached the stage 
where they can no longer participate 
in army business because of the 
wheat situation. 


It has been suggested that the 
army specifications be reduced to 
10.50°% protein and because a great 


mal commercial bakers are suc- 
cessfully using this type of flour from 
the 1944 crop of wheat, it is argued 
that the army bakers would find it 
an acceptable flour for their 
It is not believed necessary to 


use. 1 


to 


go as low as the 10.25% basis which 
has been in effect for some months 
on lend-lease and “green dot’ pur- 


chas¢ 

: army quartermaster is said to 
have the matter under consideration. 
The Millers National Federation is 
askine those who have views on the 
subject to submit them. 





-MREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLORY MILLING CO. PLANS 
EXPANSION OF FACILITIES 


Bangor, Pa.—Work has started on 
the construction of two additional 
grain storage tanks at the plant of 
the Flory Milling Co., Bangor feed 
manufacturing company. The new 
tanks will have a capacity of 150,- 
000 bus of grain. A work room, with 
improved cleaning equipment, will be 
included. George I. Godshalk, vice 
president, also announced that work 
on a new, modern chemical lab- 
oratory, along with a new research 
farm, will start in the near future. 
These will be operated under the su- 
pervision of Dr. Raymond T. Park- 
hurst, director of nutritional research. 


—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF,LIFE——— 


AL TROESCH NEW HEAD 
OF OHIO BAKERY GROUP 


Columbus, Ohio.—Al. Troesch, of 
Troesch’s Bakery, Cleveland, was 
elected president of the Ohio Bakers 
Association at its recent annual meet- 
ing, in Columbus. He succeeds Ralph 
Osborn, of the Cottage Bakery, 
Piqua. T. R. Herzog, of Portsmouth 
(Ohio) Cake & Cooky Co., was named 
vice president, and Fred Allen, of 
the Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus, 
treasurer. Shortages of manpower 
and materials occupied most of the 
attention of the convention, federal 
and state officials being on the pro- 
gram to discuss these questions. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


RETAILERS MUST ABSORB 
PRICE BOOSTS, OPA SAYS 


Washington, D. C.—Price Adminis- 
trator Chester Bowles served notice 
on retailers and wholesalers recently 
that they must absorb a share of cost 
increases “wherever possible” in 1945. 

This is necessary, he told represen- 
tatives of the trades, “if consumers 
are to be protected from serious in- 
flationary pressures.” 

He asked business men to suggest 
Ways in which such “cost absorption” 
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could be applied, with special em- 
phasis on the problem of measuring 
the amount of cost increases that 
distributive trades could absorb. 

In the last two and a half years of 
price control, Mr. Bowles said, manu- 
facturers of civilian goods have ab- 
sorbed many increases in costs with- 
out corresponding rises in the ceiling 
prices of their products. 

“In justice to consumers, on the 
one hand, and manufacturers on the 
other, I believe we have no choice 
but to apply the approved principle 
of cost absorption to the distributive 
trades as well as to manufacturers,” 
he added. 

Mr. Bowles said inflationary pres- 
sures in 1945 are likely to be greater 
than ever before. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN FLAX ACREAGE 
DROPS; TEXAS AREA UP 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The California 





flaxseed acreage planted for 1945 
is estimated at 131,000 acres. This 
is 23% or 39,000 acres less than 


the 170,000 acres planted a year ago, 

and represents a sharp reduction 

from the 310,000 acres planted in 

1943. 

The crop is developing very sat- 
isfactorily in all producing sections. 
Soil moisture conditions have been 
excellent and temperatures favorable. 

Arizona acreage of flax for this 
year is estimated at 18,000, compared 
with 19,000 acres planted for 1944. 
Last year Arizona produced 456,000 
bus of flaxseed from 19,000 acres 
harvested and the average yield was 
24 bus per acre. The total value 
of the Arizona crop was $1,459,000. 

In Texas, flaxseed plantings for 
1945 are estimated at 51,000 acres, 
which compares with 36,000 acres 
planted in 1944. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

STANDARD BRANDS DIVIDEND 

New York, N. Y.—The board of di- 
rectors of Standard Brands, Inc., has 
announced an increase of 5c a share 
on common stock dividends for the 
first quarter of 1945, bringing this 
to 30c per share, with the final 
amount to be declared determined 
toward the end of the year in the 
light of earnings and conditions as 
they then exist. The company’s do- 
mestic sales for 1944 were approxi- 
mately $237,000,000, an increase of 
30% over 1943, according to James 
S. Adams, president. Sales of the 
international division were approxi- 
mately $17,500,000. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT WINTERING WELL 
Evansville, Ind. Considerable 

moisture has fallen in southwestern 
Indiana during the past month. 
Farmers and grain men report that 
the growing wheat crop has stood up 
well under the winter weather and 
is looking well. From present indi- 
cations the yield will be up to former 
years. Many farmers in this section 
have broken their ground for this 
year’s corn crop. It is expected a 
large acreage will be planted. Farm- 
ers in southwestern Indiana have 
been increasing their acreage of soy- 
beans from year to year, as they find 
this to be a profitable crop. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


$85,000 FEED FIRM FIRE 

De Pere, Wis.—Lee Brothers Co., 
local flour, feed, and general store 
operated by the four Lee Brothers, 
Edward A., James, Mike E. and Mark 
P. Lee, was destroyed by fire which 
razed the building Jan. 9 at an es- 
timated loss of $85,000. None of the 
$45,000 worth of stock was saved, and 
company officials said that the build- 











ing has been damaged beyond 
salvage. The firm has been owned 
and operated by the Lees for about 
50 years. The company had employed 
about 25 persons, and was the largest 
retail establishment in De Pere. 
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MINNEAPOLIS GROUPS FILE 
SWITCH CHARGES PROTEST 


Washington, D. C.—The Minneapo- 
lis Traffic Association, maintained by 
the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association and the Chamber of 
Commerce of Minneapolis, has filed 
a complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, charging that 13 
railroads and one transfer company 
do not absorb switching charges of 
connecting lines at Minneapolis out of 
line-haul rates, allowing other ter- 
minal markets and interior points 
preference on various commercial ar- 
ticles. 

The association asks the ICC to 
establish rates, rules and practices 
which will include, at the line-haul 
rates, movement without additional 
charge to and from mills, elevators 
and industries on connecting lines, or 
rules providing for absorption of con- 
necting line switching charges out of 
line-haul rates, and such other rates, 
rules, practices and charges as the 
ICC may deem reasonable and just. 

Railroads involved in the case are 
the Chicago & North Western; Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago 
Great Western; Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific; Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific; Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha; Great North- 
ern; Minneapolis & St. Louis; Minne- 
apolis Eastern; Minneapolis, North- 
field & Southern; Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; Minneapolis 
Western, and the Northern Pacific 
The Railway Transfer Co. of Minne- 
apolis also was named as a defendant. 








———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


C. T. SILVERSON HEADS 
MINNESOTA MILL GROUP 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Al] the officers 
and directors of the Southern Minne- 
sota Mills were re-elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the group held in 
Minneapolis Jan. 24. Charles T. Sil- 
verson, Eagle Roller Mill Co., is presi- 
dent, John Dengler, Red Wing Mill- 





Charles T. Silverson 


ing Co., vice president, and Martin F. 
Smith, Minneapolis, secretary-treas- 
urer. Charles R. Hoyt, Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., was added to the direc- 
torate. 
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ROBERT R. CLARK, 83, 
DIES IN CALIFORNIA 


—~<— 
Was a Leader in Southwest Milling 
Affairs for Many Years Until 
His Retirement 


Kansas City, Mo.—Robert Roderick 
Clark, 83, for many years a leader 
in milling affairs in the Southwest, but 
retired since 1938, died at his home 
in Claremont, Cal., Jan. 27. 

Long identified with the nationally 
known Aunt Jemima brand, chiefly 
known as a leading pancake flour, 
Mr. Clark was one of the first and 
most successful merchandisers of 
packaged flour. He entered the mill- 
ing business when as a young man he 
became manager of Bowersock Mills 
& Power Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 
where he remained until the great 
flood of 1903 destroyed the properties. 
The next year he bought the R. T. 
Davis Mill & Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, 
and changed the name to Davis Mill- 
ing Co. That flour mill had the Aunt 
Jemima brand of pancake flour which 
was then distributed only locally. 
Mr. Clark immediately set out to 
make it a nationally distributed prod- 
uct, and was so successful that 10 
years later, in 1914, he changed the 
name to Aunt Jemima Mills Co. 

In 1925 the company was sold to 
the Quaker Oats Co., which still has 
the property. It has expanded great- 
ly since that time, particularly in 
1928 under the management of Mr. 
Clark, who continued as general man- 
ager until seven years ago. C. R. 
Martin is the present head of the 
Quaker Oats properties in the South- 
west. 

Mr. Clark built his home in Clare- 
mont for retirement, and moved there 
seven years ago. Mrs. Clark died 
in 1942, and since that time Mr. 
Clark’s health has steadily declined. 

Two daughters, one son and seven 
grandchildren survive Mr. Clark. One 
daughter, Mrs. E. P. Johnson, lives 
at Claremont. The other daughter 
is Mrs. G. A. Aylsworth, whose hus- 
band for years has been identified 
with the grain and milling business, 
serving as vice president of the Aunt 
Jemima Co. from 1920 to 1922. The 
son, William M. Clark, is now assist- 
ant manager of the Quaker Oats 
plant at St. Joseph in charge of pro- 
duction. 

Among the grandchildren are three 
men in the service, and a grand- 


daughter who is a major in the 
WACs. 
Clark Aylsworth is a captain in 


the Army Air Corps, Miss Kathryn 
Johnson is a WAC major, and her 
brother, Morton, is a first lieutenant 
in France. Lt. Col. R. R. Clark, son 
of W. M. Clark, has distinguished 
himself already in European fighting. 

Mr. Clark kept his activities in 
numerous milling and industrial asso- 
ciations in step with his own remark- 
able success in milling. Active in 
every good project for the milling in- 
dustry, he served among the leaders 
in the Millers National Federation, 
the American Corn Millers Associa- 
tion, the Associated Industries of 
Missouri, of which he was president 
for many years, and the Western 
Millers Mutual Insurance Co. He had 
numerous friends, won with a kindly, 
sincere personality that also dominat- 
ed the business he so successfully 
developed. Mrs. Aylsworth and W. 
M. Clark left at once for Claremont, 
where services are to be held Jan. 31. 
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Slightly Higher February Subsidy 
Expected to Stimulate Flour Sales 


Cash wheat markets near the end 
of January suggested the possibility 
of an increase of about two cents in 
the flour subsidy for February, which 
would make a rate of around 25c bu 
compared with 23c in January for 
non-Pacific wheat. The precise rate 
is difficult to forecast because of the 
confusion that surrounds cash wheat 
prices as a result of the transporta- 
tion tie-up and the limited number 
of sales taking place in most mar- 
kets, as well as the exact day which 
the Defense Supplies Corp. may 
choose as a base for calculation. 

Most markets show gains over a 
month ago, and this is particularly 
true of the Minneapolis and Kansas 
City prices which have a substantial 
weight in the calculation of subsidy 
rates for all but Pacific Coast wheat. 
Lower protein types have advanced 
sharply recently, partly as a result 
of premiums paid to obtain the box- 
available with the wheat. 
Minneapolis market box- 


cars 
On the 


car buying has become the accepted 
method of doing business and ordinary 
wheat gained several cents as pres- 
sure to obtain cars increased. 

Some lower protein wheats on the 
Minneapolis market are estimated to 
be bringing 8c to 10c above what 
would be their price if the boxcar 
supply were normal, and millers are 
purchasing some wheat they would 
not ordinarily buy under other cir- 
cumstances. Minneapolis prices are 
2@7c bu higher than a month ago 
with the highest gains in the ordinary 
types of wheat. Top protein varieties 
now are selling at the ceiling floor 
plus all charges. 

A similar tendency of lower pro- 
tein types to show the greatest 
strength was evident in other hard 
wheat markets in the Southwest 
compared with a month ago, gains 
ranging from 11% to 3%c bu. 

Pacific Coast prices likewise are 
slightly higher than a month ago, av- 
eraging between '%c and 1'%c above 
the levels of late December. How- 
ever, the trend there has’ been 


obscured in the past few days by the 
reduction made in Commodity Credit 
Corp. support price in the Pacific 
Northwest, which may affect cash 
values by the time the subsidy is 
calculated. 

It has become almost a custom 
among flour buyers in recent months 
to postpone purchases until after the 
subsidy announcement for the 
month. Many buyers hold off in the 
latter part of a month to see which 
way the cat will jump and if there 
is expectation of a subsidy increase 
in the succeeding month buying is 
postponed until the new rate becomes 
effective. For that reason it is 
thought that there will be some pickup 
in commercial flour buying after Feb. 
1, although many other influences 
have a bearing on sales now. 

With a 25c bu_ subsidy, 
wheat millers would be pinched to 
some extent and durum millers also 
would still be getting less than the 
difference between the flour ceiling 
related wheat price and current 
wheat costs. 


spring 





Subsidized Export 
Flour Sales Reach 
273,450,123 Lbs 


Washington, D. C.—Through Jan. 
26, exporters had reported to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. export sales 
of flour under the Wheat Flour Ex- 
port Program aggregating 273,450,- 
123 Ibs. 

Wheat exporters have reported ag- 
gregate export sales under the Wheat 
Export Program of 251,816 bus of 
wheat. 

The flour and wheat sales together 
are equivalent to approximately 6,- 
677,900 bus of wheat. 

Totals by destination countries are 
as follows: 


















Flour Wheat 
(lbs) (bus) 
Cul 195,985,318 m5 
Brazil 17,375,021 
‘ el 11,084 7 
na S615 
i ia 184,62 
Ecuador 11,13¢ 
Co i Rica AT 
1 Sal 1 18 
Nicaragu 198,06 
Colombi 1,111,600 151,27 
Net W I 1 
Dominican I bl 6,00 
H lura 12,00 
Br h H 
Surinam ‘ 
Newfound », o0 
Portugal 100,000 
Tangier 2,193,92¢ 
Morocco 65,850 
British Virgir slands 10,00 
Chile 0,000 
Mexico 
Miscellan 1 
. 273,450,123 251,816 





definitely identified 
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FEDERATION HEAD NAMES 
NOMINATING COMMITTEES 


District nominating committees 
which are to nominate candidates for 
the board of directors of the Millers 
National Federation have been ap- 
pointed by Carlton D. McKenzie, 
president. Nominations will be re- 
ported in about a month, after which 
additional nominations may be made 
upon petition of five members. At 
the close of the nominations the elec- 





tion will take place by mail in April. 

The district committees, together 
with the number of directors for each 
district, are as follows: 








District 1 ai irectors) Howard SS 
Hlolme Jt Chel (Mich.) Milling Co 
chairman; H. J. BeBout, Loudonville (Ohio) 
Milling Co A Coppe Nappanee (Ind.) 
Milling Co 

District 2 (4. directors) J W Bailey 
Birkett Mill Penn Yan, N \ chairman 
Gordon H. Clark, International Milling Co 
Buffalo; Oscar 1). Ragar, Clintondale (Pa.) 
Mills 

District 3 (2 directors)—R. L. Wingate 
All Rr Millir ( Columbia s. C 
hairman; J. Lee Stoneburner Mount Jacl 

n (Va.>) Mill Ww. 3 Sutherland, Laurin 
urg (N. C.) 

District 4 rs)—John L. Blish 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind chairman; 
Norman Christley Columbia (Tenn.) Mill 
& Elevator Ce Adam Lilly, Ballard &« 
Ballard Co., Ine., Louisville, Ky 

District 5 (2 directors)—W. G. Rea, Rea 
& Page Milling Co., Marshall, Mo chair 
man; Harvey rR Baltz Millstadt (Til. 
Milling Co; Al \V Iml J. F. Imbs Milling 
Cr St. Louis, Mo 

District 6 (2 directors)—Leslic \ lord, 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co chairman; 
J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co 
Dalla c. C. Reynolds Acme Flour Mills 
Co Oklahoma City, Okla 

District 7 (6 directors)—J. M. Hammond 
(rooch Milling «& Elevator Co Lincolt 
Neb chairman; C. C. Kelly Wm Kelly 
Milling Co Hutchinson, Kansas Elmo IF 
Merrill, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan 
a City 

District & (2 irectors)—C. C, Hine, Globe 
Mills, Los Angele chairman; S. N. Loew, 
Capital Milling Co., Lo Angele DI Cc 
Outman, Sperry Flour Co., Ogden, Utah 

District 9 (2 directors) 4. M. Chrystall 
Crown Mills, Portland, chairman; H \ 
Jackso1 Sperry Flour Co Tacoma; H. P 
Wilbanl Centennial Flouring Mill Co 
Spokan 

District 10 (6 directors)—Leslie I] Miller 
Russell-Miller Milling Co Minneapolis 
chairman; W. H. Bovey, Jr Cannon Valle) 
Milline ¢ Minneapolis; ¢ Graham Me 
Guire, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


RADIO DIRECTOR 

Minneapolis, Minn. William S. 
Shepherd has been appointed direc- 
tor of radio of the Minneapolis of- 
fice of McCann-Erickson, Inc., effec- 
tive Jan. 15. He is being transferred 
from Chicago where he has been a 
member of the agency radio for two 
years. With a background of 16 
years in the theater, Mr. Shepherd 
began radio work six years ago. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








RULES AMENDED 
The Duluth Board of Trade has 
adopted an amendment to its rules 
providing for the sale of original 
memberships at $500 each until the 
number outstanding shall reach 175 
and $1,000 each thereafter. 


Wheat for Feed 
in February Set 
at 13,700,000 Bus 


Washington, D. C._-Feed wheat al- 
locations for February, announced 
Jan. 23 by the Commodity Credit 
Corp., were increased from those of 
January and total 13,700,000 bus. 

The wheat diverted for feeds in 
January amounted to 9,160,000 bus. 
In accounting for the stepped up 
allocations for the coming month, the 
CCC said that millfeeds were in 
short supply in all sections of the 
country. The situation is being ag- 
gravated further by transportation 
difficulties, according to the corpora- 
tion. 

The increase in livestock on feed 
this year, the CCC said, was consid- 
erably greater than the increase in 
grindings. The national dairy herd, 
in an endeavor to produce additional 
raw milk, is being fed more grain 
than heretofore. It was believed that 
the tight millfeed situation would 
prevail for several months. Most 
of the wheat for feed allocated was 
for manufacturers in the area east 
of the Mississippi River. Some, the 
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CCC said, would go to processors jp 
Nebraska and Kansas. 

At the same time, the CCC ap. 
nounced sales of high protein wheat 
to millers were progressing steadily, 
but in comparatively small volume 
Previously announced sales totaling 
3,500,000 bus have been augmented 
in the last two weeks by sales that 
now place the cumulative figure a; 
approximately 4,500,000 bus. Almos;j 
all sales have been made in the Min. 
neapolis area, the corporation sai 


Southwestern Appeal: 
for Feed Wheat 
Recognized by CCC 


Kansas City, Mo.—After persisi ent 


appeals from the Southwest Grain 
Advisory Committee and the Miq- 
west Feed Manufacturers Associa- 


tion, the Commodity Credit Corp. on 
Jan. 24 allotted a quantity of fe 
wheat to feed manufacturers of the 
Southwest for February, showing an 
awareness of the increasingly tight 
millfeed situation and other short- 
ages that affect the production of 
feed in this critical feeding seasor 

About two weeks ago the CCC an- 
nounced that only feed manufactur- 
ers in St. Louis and the state of 
Arkansas would receive feed wheat 
in February, the same groups that 
got an allocation in January. About 
the time of the announcement that 
most of the feed manufacturers of 
the Southwest would not receive 
Wheat, the ingredient situation bhe- 
came more acute and resulted in the 
special appeals. 

Manufacturers have pointed out 
that the absence of wheat feeds in 
their formulas lessens the quality, 
and millfeeds are now almost unob- 
tainable. 

Missouri gets 225,000 bus under the 
emergency allotment, Kansas 45,000 
bus, Nebraska 45,000, Texas 162,000, 
Oklahoma 54,000, Arkansas 95,342 
and St. Louis 73,843. 
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SOYBEAN PLANT OPENED 

Minneapolis, Minn.—General Mills 
Inc., officially opened its soybean 
plant in Belmond, Iowa, on Jan. 20 
at special ceremonies including a 
plant tour and a luncheon. Among 
the speakers at the luncheon wer 
James F. Bell, chairman of the board 
of directors, Harry A. Bullis, com 
pany president, and Whitney H. East- 
man, president of the vegetable oi 
and protein division of General Mills 
The plant will produce soybean oi 


and soybean oil meal, handling a 
total of 3,500,000 bus of soybeans 
annually. Total capacity of the grai! 


storage tanks will be 1,500,000 bi 








Appropriation for CCC Subsidy Funds Certain 


Washington, D, C.—Observers here conclude that an agreement between 
Senator Taft and Robert Shields, solicitor for the War Food Administration, 


as to methods of determining allocation of Commodity Credit Corp. funds 


to subsidy and price support uses assures passage of the Bankhead ams 
ment designed to provide funds for that agency. 
sure that CCC funds will not be used as a device to by-pass Congressiona 
The Senator makes no objection to the 


limits on the use of subsidy funds. 


Senator Taft wishes to in- 
l 


use of funds for price support and it is expected that an amendment to the 


Bankhead proposal will be drawn by Senator Taft, with the co-operation 


yf 


Mr. Shields, which will permit an increase of approximately $2,000,000,000 


in CCC borrowing power. 
by Congress without further dispute. 


It is predicted that this change will be accepied 
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Lee Marshall to 
Return to 
Continental Post 


Washington, D. C.—Resignation of 
Lee Marshall as director of the Of- 
of Supply and the Office of Ma- 
| in the War Food Administra- 


fice 


tion became effective on Feb. 1. Mr. 
Marshall will return to the Conti- 
sine il Baking Corp., New York, of 
which company he is chairman of 
the board of directors. 


Succeeding him as director of the 
Office of Supply will be Col. R. W. 
Olmstead, who also is vice president 
of Commodity Credit Corp. Di- 
rec - of the Office of Material will 
be W. Kitchen. 

Mr. Marshall, who has had a long 
*hly successful career as a bak- 
executive, came _ to 


ana 
ing ympany 





Lee Marshall 


Washington in the early days of 
World War II, to head the food di- 


vision of the War Production Board 
ind Donald Nelson. When _ the 
functions of his office were taken 
over and expanded by the War Food 
Administration, Mr. Marshall was 
transferred to the latter agency, with 
the le of director of food distribu- 
tior The two offices he has occu- 
pied recently came to him in the 


reorganization of the WFA_ an- 


nounced last December. 
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FAMILY FLOUR INSTITUTE 
PLANS MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


Nashville, Tenn.—A regular mem- 
bership committee to carry on the 
membership campaign was appointed 
it the ealled meeting of the board 
of governors of the Family Flour In- 
stitute, Ine., held at the Noel Hotel, 
Nashville, Jan. 22. L. C. Chase, Va- 
lier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, president of the institute, ap- 
pointed the following persons to the 
committee: Norman Christley, Co- 
lumbia (Tenn.) Mill & Elevator Co; 
L, Brooks, Cosby-Hodges Milling 
Co., Birmingham, and T. H. Baum, 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 

Frank Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co., was elected vice presi- 
dent of the institute to succeed Ver- 
non Tupper, Nashville (Tenn.) Roller 
Mills, whose resignation was sub- 
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Jobbers’ Procedure In F.O.B. 
Mill Sales of Feed Clarified 


mitted and accepted. Floyd H. Bate- 
man, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 
was named to the board of governors. 

Matters incident to the use of the 
institute’s trade-mark for flours equal 
to the standard were considered. The 
Midwest Laboratory, Columbus, Ohio, 
was selected as the official laboratory, 
and the secretary was given instruc- 
tions as to the method by which this 
work would be carried on. The board 
also considered other matters which 
they thought would enable them to 
carry out their program without un- 
due delay. 

Those present at the meeting were: 
L. C. Chase; S. T. Chase, Lexington 
(Ky.) Roller Mills; Frank Yost; L. A. 
Brooks; Clyde Smith, St. Marys 
(Mo.) Mill Co; Cohen Williams, Roy- 
al Flour Co., Nashville; Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, W. A. Cornelius & Son, Nash- 
ville; W. H. Williams, Jr., Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co; E. G. Eger and 
H. B. Hobbs, Cruttenden & Eger, 
Chicago. 
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INTERIOR MILL STOCKS 
TOTAL 160,000,000 BUS 


Washington, D. C.—Stocks of wheat 
in interior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses as of Jan. 1 amounted to ap- 
proximately 160,000,000 bus, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reported last 
week. This would indicate a disap- 
pearance of about 40,000,000 bus from 
these postions in the final quarter 
of 1944. 

Present stocks, the report showed, 
were 10% above those of the same 
date last year and 15% higher than 
the nine-year average for Jan. 1. 

However, the total was less than 
that for 1941-42-43. The record high 
for wheat in storage at interior mills, 
elevators and warehouses at the turn 
of a year was set by the Jan. 1, 1945, 
total of 238,000,000 bus. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST FEED 
DEALERS CANCEL MEETING 


Seattle, Wash.—At a meeting of 
the general committee in charge, un- 
der the chairmanship of A. J. Mac- 
Farlane, it was decided recently to 
abandon, for the present at least, 
plans for the annual Pacific North- 
west Feed Dealers Association con- 
vention. The meeting has been held 
annually on Washington’s Birthday 
since the formation of the feed asso- 
ciation some years ago. 
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MEETING CANCELED 
The annual meeting of the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Exchange, scheduled 
to be held in St. Paul Feb. 20-21, and 
which usually attracts an attendance 
of well over 1,000, has been canceled, 
in compliance with the request of 
the war mobilization director. 





OPA ESTABLISHES CEILING 
OF 1944 SOYBEANS 

Washington, D. C.—The Office 
of Price Administration has is- 
sued MPR 573 which establishes 
basic ceiling prices for the 1944 
soybean at the following 
levels: 

U. S. No. 2 yellow and green, 
$2.10 per bu; brown, black and 
mixed, $1.90 per bu. The ceiling 
prices are based on the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. support 
price plus storage charges of 6c 
per bu. The order became effec- 
tive Jan. 27. 


crop 


Washington, D. C.— The steering 
committee of the National Feed Dis- 
tributors Committee met with OPA 
price officials here Jan. 29-30, to re- 
move misunderstandings that had 
arisen concerning the recent revision 
of section 6 of the millfeed price reg- 
ulation. Some of the misunderstand- 
ings had received currency through 
irresponsible telephonic interpreta- 
tions made prior to the issuance of 
the order. 

According to statements made by 
government officials, jobbers are not 
excluded from participation in f.o.b. 
mill sales of millfeed, providing they 
take their margins over the legal 
ceilings at the mill point, and provid- 
ing the subsequent buyer pays the 
freight to the ultimate destination. 

However, if a jobber moves mill- 
feed to another point, where addi- 
tion of his margin would bring the 
price above the ceiling at that point, 
he is faced with a loss, as sales above 
the ceiling at that point are not legal. 

Concerning resales, where mixed 
feed manufacturers buy millfeed from 
out-of-line sources, they cannot 
charge in the millfeed ingredients at 
delivered cost, but are expressly lim- 
ited to the millfeed ceiling at the 
manufacturer’s location. Misunder- 
standing over this situation arose in 
consideration of the mixed feed price 
regulation. OPA officials state that 
it is their purpose to have both the 
mixed feed and millfeed orders uni- 
form in this situation. 

Milling industry officials here say 
that they have been assured that 
flour millers do not intend to destroy 
their jobbing connections to gain any 
temporary advantage from present 
conditions. It was stated definitely 
that many mills have given up mill- 
feed sales to their jobbing outlets in 
order to maintain them as part of 
their normal distribution pattern. 
Flour milling industry officials insist 
that this liberal viewpoint will con- 
tinue, and that legitimate jobbing 
connections need not fear that they 
will be crowded out. 

The distributors’ committee that 
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met here also took the opportunity 
to bring up several other points im- 
portant to their functions. In sum- 
mary they are: 

1.—Strong objection was made to 
the alleged practice of many flour 
milling companies in insisting on the 
purchase of clears in order to obtain 


millfeed. Despite the illegality of 
such tying agreements, jobbers in 
many instances either must be 


burdened with the unwanted clears 
or be by-passed by the mills on mill- 
feed requirements, it was said. 

2.—Millfeed jobbers want a func- 
tioning industry Advisory Committee, 
that will be consulted by the OPA 
on matters involving them. It was in- 
dicated that they would gain this 
point. 

3.—Jobbers would like to be al- 
lowed to take two markups on feed, 
as is allowed in the corn order. It 
was indicated that there is little like- 
lihood that this would be granted. 

1.—Under MPR 378, the mixed feed 
order, no provision is made for job- 
bers, even under the revised version 
that is expected to be released soon. 
Wholesalers who maintain ware- 
houses are permitted a markup, but 
jobbers, as such, cannot sell to re- 
tailers. Objection was made to this 
oversight. 

Procedure at the meeting of the 
distributors’ committee with OPA 
officials was outlined and guided by 
Ray B. Bowden, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association. 

Those members of the steering 
committee who attended were: J. P. 
Parks, chairman, J. P. Parks Co., 
Kansas City; A. L. Stanchfield, A. L. 
Stanchfield Co., Minneapolis; E. C. 
Dreyer, Dreyer Commission Co., St. 
Louis; Max E. Cohn, Sunset Feed & 
Grain Co., Buffalo; C. F. Morriss, 
Charlotte, N. C; C. J. Martenis, C. J 
Martenis Grain Co., New York. 

Others who attended were: Lou D. 
Toll, S. S. Seattergood & Co., Phila- 
delphia; Alex S. MacDonald, A. S. 
MacDonald Commission Co., Boston; 
and Granville Bond, Charles M. Cox 
Co., Boston. 





West Indies, UNRRA Included 
in WEA Baker Flour Takings 


Washington, D. C.—-The War Food 
Administration on Jan. 30 announced 
awards on 12,680,000 lbs of hard 
wheat bakery flour for export to the 
French West Indies. Specifications 
included 10.25% protein and .47% 
ash. The following mills participated 
in the awards: 

Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., 1,- 
500,000 Ibs at $3.23 sack, f.o.b. mill. 

Midland Flour Mills Co., Kansus 
City, Mo., 700,000 lbs at $3.58 deliv- 
ered Savannah, Ga., and 1,000,000 lbs 
at $3.63 delivered New York. 

New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clif- 
ton, N. J., 1,000,000 lbs at $3.63, de- 
livered New York. 

Junction City (Kansas) Milling Co., 
300,000 Ibs at $3.22 f.o.b. mill. 

Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, 3,500,000 Ibs at $3.25 
f.o.b. mill, and 1,260,000 lbs from its 
Kingfisher, Okla., mill, at $3.56 de- 
livered Savannah, Ga. 

General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, 


Okla., 583,000 Ibs at $3.25 f.o.b. EI 
Reno, Okla. 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 
from its plant at Decatur, Ga., 1,- 
500,000 Ibs at $3.54 delivered Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Gwinn Bros. & Co., Huntington, W. 
Va., 400,000 Ibs at $3.45 f.o.b. mill. 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., 937,600 lbs at 
$3.22% f.o.b. Kansas City. 

Offers were requested by the WFA 
on Jan. 24, on 2,960,000 lbs of hard 
wheat bakery flour to be submitted 
not later than 3 p.m. (EWT) for ac- 
ceptance by midnight (EWT) Jan. 31. 
This purchase was for the account 
of UNRRA, with bag markings to 
have UNRRA printed in letters four 
to six inches high. Vendors were re- 
quested to leave a blank space of 
three inches, in which the destina- 
tion will be stenciled by UNRRA. 

Shipping instructions will be issued 
on this flour not later than June 
30, 1945. 
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EASTERN FLOUR SUPPLIES 
CUT BY FREIGHT TIE-UPS 


Many Bakers May Be Forced to Close Unless Stocks 
Are Replenished Soon—Car Shortage and 
Imbargoes Block Mill Shipments 


The problem of transportation ap- 
pears to outweigh all other factors in 
the flour industry for the time being. 
For the past two or three weeks 
many of the larger plants have been 
getting barely enough cars to move 
their output. Now the situation has 
tightened to the 
point where some 
of them are losing 
running time and 
getting farther and 
farther behind in 
their already delin- 
quent shipments. Embargoes’ on 
freight shipments to eastern storm- 
bound areas were in effect all last 
week and a serious supply situation is 
developing with eastern bakers. Many 
of them are expected to be forced 
out of business temporarily if they 
are unable to replenish their flour 
stocks in the very near future. It 
was reported that one of the largest 
jobbing houses in Pittsburgh did not 
have a sack of flour left in its ware- 
house at the close of last week. 
Meanwhile, neither buyers nor sell- 
ers are much interested in making 
new sales until they can work off 
some of the standing orders. Expec- 
tation of a higher subsidy for Feb- 
ruary also has contributed to a wait- 
ing policy. 

The War Food Administration was 
in the market for offers of 135,000 
sacks of flour for shipment to the 
eastern seaboard for export by the 
middle of February. Deliveries on 
previously booked WFA and army 
orders are being hindered by the car 
shortage. 







Sales 
Slightly 
Below 
Average 






Southwestern Sales 78% 
Relatively heavy buying by three 
or four large bakeries resulted in 
southwestern flour sales reaching 


78% of capacity last week, compared 
with 38% the previous week and 26% 
a year ago. Two midwestern buyers 
and two from the East were repre- 
sented in this group, most of whom 
were covering for 90 days ahead. The 
smaller trade did not follow and 
early this week the trade had slack- 
ened in anticipation of an increase 
of 2@3c in the subsidy for Febru- 
ary. Meanwhile, buyers find millers 
indisposed to sell for near-by ship- 
ment because of the car situation and 
the fact that current wheat supplies 
are hard to obtain. Moreover, most 
mills are running heavily and have 
little room for additional spot busi- 
ness. Clear values still are weak, 
with production continuing heavy and 
outlets thin. Only those who wish 
to take clears with feed are reliev- 
ing the situation materially. 


Spring Sales Light 

Demand for spring wheat flour has 
been rather indifferent recently, with 
buyers awaiting the new subsidy an- 
nouncement and more concerned with 
getting delivery on previous bookings 
than in adding to holdings. No large 
lots were sold to the domestic trade 
last week and total business done by 
northwestern mills was a little under 
50% of capacity, as compared with 
53% a week previous and 45% a 
year ago. Spring wheat mills gener- 
ally have a big volume of unfilled 
business on their books and _ they 
would rather get some of this into 
transit than to take on new orders 
now. They have plenty of directions, 
but the embargo and scarcity of cars 
have held up shipments, including de- 
liveries on government contracts. 

New sales at Buffalo are light and 
scattered, with both buyers and sell- 
ers concentrating on getting flour de- 





Semolina Trade Continues of Light 
Volume as Mills Hold for Ceilings 


With durum mills in the North- 
west holding for ceilings on semo- 
lina there is little incentive for buy- 
ers to take hold and new bookings 
continue very light. Buyers reason 
that if they have to pay the ceiling 
price, there is no cause to hurry 
about covering future needs and there 
is always the chance that some 
mill, anxious for bookings, will be 
willing to shade its quotations. 

Occasional sales have been made 
a few cents under the ceiling, but 
with durum receipts light, and any- 
thing at all suitable for milling com- 
manding the ceiling, millers are 
watching their costs closely. Most 
of them claim to have passed up prof- 
fered business recently because of 
price. 

It is understood that the army 
bought about 500,000 lbs of semolina 
last week. 

Durum mills, like others, are hav- 
ing difficulty in getting cars in which 
to ship their products. They have 
to take what the carriers give them 
and some cars that have to be used 
are really not staunch enough to 
load flour into, it is said. Nails work 
loose in transit, and complaints about 


sacks being torn are becoming more 
numerous. 

Buffalo mills report very light sales 
of semolina. Their customers are 
well booked ahead and shipping direc- 
tions are coming in actively. Deliv- 
eries, however, are badly delayed be- 
cause of the scarcity of cars and the 
stormbound transportation situation. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Jan. 27, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better....$1.66@1.72% $1.57 


2 Durum or better.... 1.64@1.71% 1.57 

3 Durum or better.... 1.60@1.70% “err 
4 Durum or better.... 1.56@1.69% 

5 Durum or better.... 1.51@1.68% 


2 ROG DUPQM .csicss 1.54@ .... ist 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production activity 
WO, BAe sivsvcvesers *185,867 98 
Previous week ........ 202,418 96 
wee GE 6.45 6a.0050854 174,501 89 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Jan. 7, 1945 5,847,110 


July 1-Jan. 29, 1944............ 5,311,413 


*Eight companies 


livered, rather than adding to new 
commitments. Directions are piling 
in and mills are unable to keep up 
with them because of car and labor 
scarcities. Small new sales are re- 
ported by New York handlers. Scat- 
tered cars of spring standard patents 
have been reported at 10@15c below 
ceilings, but high glutens hold firmly 
at the maximums. Near-by ship- 
ment is specified for most orders. 

Boston mill agents are said to be 
kept busy explaining the delay in 
flour shipments and are not pressing 
for new business because of the 
freight congestion. Many eastern 
bakers are reported short on flour 
supplies and another week without 
deliveries may force numerous shut- 
downs. Philadelphia reports mill of- 
ferings at firm prices because of the 
tightness in cash wheat, while flour 
buyers view the easiness in futures as 
a reason for lower flour prices. Job- 
bers and bakers are more concerned 
at the moment in obtaining flour al- 
ready booked than in making new 
commitments. Pittsburgh salesmen 
report a large booking of Kansas 
hard winter at 9c under the ceiling, 
along with fair sales of spring wheat 
types at 4c under the maximum. 
Family flour also is moving well at 
that market. 


Chicago Demand Lags 


Demand is lagging at Chicago, with 
only scattered small lots reported 
booked recently. Shipping directions 
are active, but mills are behind on 
deliveries because of the labor and 
transportation — situations. Family 
flour trade in the Cleveland area con- 
tinues unusually heavy, according to 
jobbers, but bakery requirements are 
well covered for the next three 
months. With the more encourag- 
ing reports from the European war 
zones, the trade is inclined to feel 
that prices will not be any higher and 
is not interested in adding to hold- 
ings at this time. Recent delays in 
shipments have depleted the floor 
stocks of both bakers and the family 
trade and unless conditions improve 
in the near future, some companies 
may have to discontinue business 
temporarily. St. Louis reports an 
improved demand, with some fairly 
large lots booked recently to all 
classes of buyers. Mills, however, are 
having difficulty in making deliveries 
because of the car shortage. 

Sales in the southeastern states are 
limited to an occasional car or so of 
patent grades, both soft and hard 
wheat types, for immediate or near- 
by shipment, according to Nashville 
reports. Shipping directions are fair- 
ly good. 

Pacific Northwest mills report few 
new bookings, but most of them are 
booked solidly for the next 90 days 
on military, lend-lease and domestic 
business. With wheat prices easier, 
regular buyers see no incentive to 
add to their commitments.  Ship- 
ping directions are coming in freely. 

Flour production in the United 
States increased 90,000 sacks last 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,664,420 
sacks, against 3,574,350 the previous 
week, and 3,757,028 a year ago. Two 
years ago, when the reporting mills 
represented 64% of the total, the out- 
put was 3,421,534 sacks and three 
years ago the figure was 2,891,505. 
Increases of 16,000, 61,000, 17,000 and 
8,000 sacks, respectively, are shown in 
the Northwest, the Southwest, cen- 
tral and southeastern states and the 
Pacific Northwest. A decrease of 
12,000 sacks occurred in the Buffalo 
area, as a result of extraordinarily 
severe weather conditions. 
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FEEDSTUFFS DEMAND 
FAR EXCEEDS OFFERS 


Large By-product Output Continues 
to Move as Fast as Cars and 
Embargo Will Permit 


Feed markets remain tight, with 
no offerings of the principal by-prod- 
uct feeds available upon the open 
market, although ample supplies of 
corn and oats at lower price levels 
compared with recently have tem- 
pered the _ situ- 
ation to a con- 
siderable degree 
Shortage of rail- 
road equipment, 
however, vre- 
stricts the movement of feed grain 
supplies to deficit feeding areas. Pro- 
duction of the principal by-product 
feeds such as wheat millfeeds, |in- 
seed meal, and soybean meal con- 
tinues relatively heavy, but the out- 
put is applied mainly on previously 
booked orders and there are no gen- 
eral offerings for new sale. he 
War Food Administration index num- 
ber of wholesale feedstuffs prices re- 
mains unchanged at 165.8, compared 
with 165.2 a year ago. 

Shipments of feeds to eastern 
states were halted by railroad em- 
bargoes placed in effect Jan. 22 and 
23 because of the freight tangle 
brought about by heavy snow and 
yard congestion in eastern terminals. 
Manufacturers were forced to curtail 
operations because of inability to ot 
tain boxcars for loading and a few 
plants shut down completely. It was 
reported that in one day, 51 derail- 
ments occurred between Chicago and 
Buffalo because of snow. 

Production of spring wheat ills 
has stepped up as at other important 
milling centers, but the larger wheat 
feed output goes principally on pre- 
viously booked orders and there are 
no general offerings on the open mar- 
ket. Buyers who were willing to 
take on some second clear flour found 
they were usually in a position to 
pry loose a few cars of wheatfeeds, 
however. Recent sales of second 
clear flour have been reported on the 
basis of $56 ton, delivered Chicago 
Mill output would probably have been 
even larger had_ sufficient boxcar 
equipment been available. 

The situation at Chicago shows 
further tightening, with reports from 
that market stating that all by-prod- 





uct feeds are rapidly reaching a sit- 
uation. parallel with that of a year 
ago. Offerings of corn are large 


at the Chicago market, but move- 
ment to eastern areas is restricted 
by embargoes because of the snarled 
traffic situation in that area. 

At Kansas City, offerings of wheat 
feeds remain decidedly scarce, (e- 
spite the larger output. The ‘ew 
sales consummated are in combina- 
tion with clear grades of flour 

Production 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 
the Northwest and Southwest 'n- 
creased 1,400 tons last week, with 
the total output at the three centers 
amounting to 57,602 tons, compared 
with 56,230 in the previous week «nd 
59,932 a year ago, according to !!s- 
ures compiled by The Northwestern 
Miller. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,639,146 tons, against 1,664,262 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 


———- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-— 


Procter & Gamble, Cincinnatl, ‘or 
the six months ended Dec. 31 report 
net profit of $9,856,948, comparable 
with $10,405,490 for the like period 0! 
1943. 
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Cash Wheat Premiums Gain 


While Futures Lose 
Excited Bidding by Mills to Get Cars 


Results 


The action of wheat markets dur- 
ing the past week has been decidedly 
mixed. In the speculative division, 
trends continue to be unsettled by 
the encouraging developments on the 
European war fronts, the bearish long 
statistical situation and a denial 
by the War Food 
Administration of 
a rumor that the 
mandatory use of 
rye in alcohol mix- 
tures was to be re- 
instated. The cash 
wheat situation, on the other hand, 
is fluenced by a “famine in the 
of plenty” because of the scar- 
ity of boxears for bringing the farm- 
ers’ grain to market. The scant open 
market offerings are snapped up by 
mi just to get the coveted cars and 
the exeited bidding has pushed cash 
wheat prices to almost unheard of 
premiums over futures. 

Wheat futures closed the week *4 @ 


time 


Prices 


Irregular 





13,c lower, with Chicago May ending 
at $1.603%, Minneapolis May at 
$1 ; and Kansas City May at 
81.517 bu. May rye at Chicago end- 


ed at $1.12% or 4c up for the week, 
while that delivery at Minneapolis 
closed at $1.11%, or %c higher. 
Grain men and millers point out 
that the exceptionally wide pre- 
miums of cash grain over futures are 
artificial to the extent of 8@10c bu 


on the lower quality kinds. They 
expect a readjustment to more near- 
ly normal spreads as soon as the car 
situation improves. Farmers have 


indicated a willingness to release 
their holdings, but the outlook for 
any immediate increase in the num- 
ber of cars for wheat hauling is not 
brig first because of the tie-up of 
cal in the East due to storm 
congestion, and second because large 
numbers of cars are needed to move 
high moisture corn and grain sor- 
ghums which are on thé verge of 


spoilage. 

Stocks of wheat in interior mills, 
elevators and warehouses as of Jan. 
1 totaled 160,000,000 bus, or 14,000,- 


000 bus more than on that date a 
year ago. These holdings, together 
with farm stocks, gave a Jan. 1 total 


of 394,000,000 bus, which is about 


10°; above the nine-year 1935-43 av- 
erage. Through Jan. 20, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. reported loans 
covering 181,017,114 bus of 1944 
wheat. The time for making loans 


expired on Dec. 31, but there is al- 
ways a lag in the recording of appli- 


cations. 


Mills Bid to Get Boxcars 

e Minneapolis cash spring wheat 
market is very tight. Mills for the 
past two weeks have bought almost 
anything that was offered in order 
to get the railroad equipment for re- 
shipment of their products and in 
many cases have taken qualities that 
ordinarily would have been shunned. 
In effect, the cash grain market has 
become a boxcar market and the 
urgent bidding has forced practically 
all wheat to ceiling levels. Even or- 
dinary protein wheat has sold at 
premiums of 14@15c over the Minne- 
apolis May future and all wheat with 
12.50% or higher protein has traded 
readily at full ceilings. Receipts at 
Minneapolis last week were slightly 
below 500 cars and Duluth unloaded 
less than 200. It is reported, how- 
ever, that purchases of wheat in the 
country “to arrive” have increased 


in Exceptional Premium Spreads 


substantially at the higher price lev- 
els, which indicates a heavy volume 
of receipts when and if the car situa- 
tion improves. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 


at Minneapolis on Jan. 27: 

Protein No. 1 DNS No. 2 DNS 
Ord : ..-$1.63@1.64 $1.614% @1.68% 
ot ee .....-le under ceiling price 


or higher ..Ceiling price scale 


12.5 
Enid Premiums Higher 
Premiums at Enid are up 2@3c for 
the week, with an urgent demand 
both for wheat and the boxcars in 
which it is shipped. Eleven per cent 
protein No. 1 hard winter is quoted 


lle over Chicago May, 12% protein 
15¢c over, 13% 19c over and 14% 21c 


over, basis delivered Galveston. The 
market at Fort Worth is about steady 
with a week ago, with ordinary No. 1 
hard quoted at $1.71@1.71%, 12% 
protein $1.72%, 12.50% protein 
$1.731%2 and 13% protein $1.74, de- 
livered Galveston. Demand at the 
Texas market is quiet, but offerings 
are limited. 

Cash winter wheat softened slight- 
ly at Kansas City on Jan. 29, reflect- 
ing a let-up in milling demand. 
Wheat with 12% protein dropped to 
le under the ceiling. Ordinary pro- 
tein types sold at $1.63, while all 
wheat with more than 12% protein 
held firmly to the ceiling scale. 
Wheat for spot delivery is at a pre- 
mium both to satisfy immediate grain 
needs and to provide much needed 
Wheat for 30 or 
considerably 


boxecars to mills. 
60 days’ shipment is 
easier to buy. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the May future, according to protein, 
as of Jan. 27: 

HARD AND DARK 


Protein No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
11.90 & less 10% @1 9% @12% 8%@11% 
12.00-12.40 14%@1 13 @14%, 12%@13% 
13.00-13.90 164%@17% 15%@16% 14%@15% 
14.00-14.40 17%@18 16% @17% 15% @16% 
15.00-15.40 1914 @ 20 18% @19% 17% @18% 
16.00-16.40 211 p23 204%, @21% 19% @20 

RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 
All proteins 15% @20% 14%@19%4 13%@18%4 


-acific Offerings Lighter 

Reduction of about 2¢e in the CCC 
support price for Pacific Northwest 
wheat last week curtailed offerings 
from the country. Milling demand 
was active to cover the large backlog 
of flour orders on processors’ books. 
Feeders also were fairly good buyers 
and there were firmer bids in the 
market for the rather limited avail- 


able offerings. High protein types 
continue at full ceiling levels and 
ordinary protein No. 1 soft white 


and western red are quoted around 
$1.54 bu. No explanation of the re- 
duced support price was given. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE=—— 


MILL CLINICS PLANNED 

Eau Claire, Wis.—Two fanning mill 
clinics are scheduled for Eau Claire 
County farmers, the first at Augusta 
Jan. 30, the second at the local Voca- 
tional school on the following day. 
The meetings are two of a series of 
16 clinics scheduled in various coun- 
ties of Wisconsin for the purpose of 
encouraging the wider planting of 
the best varieties of grains and the 
more general use of cleaner and bet- 
ter quality seeds. County agents are 
co-operating’ with state extension 
agronomists in the series. George M. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 





Previous Jan. 29, Jan. 30, 














Jan, 27, 1945 week 1943 
PROPEMWONE 65640 85.6034 do ewe ees *841,720 i3t 807,936 
PEREONE coves poke aeel streets 1,324,065 547 1,296,560 
ct |, EEOC CCRC LT CTS 172,093 484,074 500,641 
Central and Southeast ...... os *614,819 597,436 534,255 
North Pacific Coast ... coasone Seeee 103,660 282,14 240,945 
eTURON: , Sia'nle Si wvereun ae) ee aie ag eleva 3,664,420 974,350 121,534 2,891,505 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 64 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
= Percentage of activity - . P July 1 to— 
Jan, 27, Previous Jan. 29, Jan. 30, Jan. 31 Jan. 27, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 1945 
POPURWORE ocsisss 8S 83 85 77 67 4 
Southwest ...... 95 91 98 9: 79 
PEG: aelenaces 79 83 90 St 70 
Central and S. E. 78 75 78 80 72 16,705,094 
No. Pacifie Coast 100 98 100 St 60 10,838,368 10,036,036 
ot) 88 85 91 85 7 100,921,089 100,923,161 





SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 









Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
JON, 21-27 .isiee 814,380 836,504 102 
Previous week 814,380 98 
ZOOM GEO: 6056345 | 26 100 
Two year 94 
Five-year 83 
Ten-year 71 
Jan, 21-2 88 
Previous 78 
Year ago 93 
Two year 98 
Five-year 82 
Ten-year 76 
Jan, 21-2 86,124 re 
Previous 92,770 83 
Year ago 113,940 103 
Two years 86,715 78 

Salina 
Jan. 21-27 109,956 90,639 83 
Previous week 109,956 92,800 84 
Year ago 109,956 102,129 93 
Two years ago 109,956 99,897 91 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle and Tacoma District 








Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Jan. 21-27 F 269,100 250,345 93 
Previous week 269,100 33 89 
ROGP GEO 15520 269,100 96 
Two years ago 221,088 94 
Five-year average ..... 76 
TOn-YOar QVGTAHO ci. cc cececccccses 68 

Portland District 

Jan, 21-27 ; 143,200 161,378 113 
Previous week 163,827 114 
Year ago ; 154,820 108 
Two years ag 106,624 74 
Five-year average ..... 86 
Ten-year 76 





THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 21-27 ... 667,800 530,353 79 

Previous week .. 667,800 513,958 77 

Year BO cies - 693,546 548,048 79 

Two vears ago 738,822 173,046 64 

Five-year average ... i ‘ 59 

WON-YGGP WVOVGERG asc onesies Faces 53 

Production for current week was partly 
estimated 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 21-27 321,360 311,367 97 

Previou week 321,360 311,675 97 

Year ago a 319,284 329,713 103 

Two vears ago » 269,888 334,890 95 

Five-year average . Side Ota ee 76 

Ten-year average F ‘ aan 64 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan. 21-27 .. 792,240 614,819 78 

Previous week .. 792,240 597,436 75 

ROGr OBO. viicscce. TeeeLae 587,548 78 

*Two years ago.. 667,929 534,255 80 

PIVG*YOGP GVOPABG 660665 bi Kc iccen (au 

TOR"FOGr BVGPRHG 666 666.065 oe bc 66 
Current week preliminary 

*Not comparable with later years because 

fewer mills reported. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan 21 7 999,400 172,093 79 

Previous weel 184,074 81 

Year ago 521,622 90 

Two years ago 500,641 86 

Five-year average . 5 r is 77 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


(computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest——, 
Crop year 
to date 
876,971 


Weekly 
production 
- 31,684 


16,886 
16,505 


16,115 


Jan 21-27 oe 
Previous week.. 
Two weeks ago 





1944 “ever § 17,432 

| BPS oreeane es 36 16,487 

Se eae ,702 14,367 

| MU ERE EUR ES 2,810 10,871 
1255 


Five-yr. average. 28,949 821,355 15,209 


7-—Northwest—, - 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Buffalo 7——-Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





175,956 9,032 286,219 57,602 1,639,146 
9,262 
8,016 
440,513 9.980 280,991 1,664,262 
419,535 9,579 244,064 1,491,135 
386,482 y 1,374,422 
345,810 1,274,880 
413,659 1,488,768 








Briggs, crop_ specialist; R.  E. 
Vaughan, state extension pathologist, 
and Gus Bohstedt, head of the ani- 
mal husbandry department, College 
of Agriculture, University of Wiscon- 
sin, are representing the college. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ROCKET SERVICE EXPANDS 
The inauguration of through 

“Rocket” service between Minneapo- 

lis and St. Paul, Minn., and Houston, 

Texas, has been announced by the 

Rock Island Lines. The 1,370-mile 

daily run, via Kansas City, is made 

in less than 26 hours. The new train 








is named the “Twin Star Rocket” in 
honor of Minnesota, the ‘North 
Star” state, and Texas, the ‘Lone 
Star” state. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
APPOINTS FLOUR COMMITTEE 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Philip R. Mark- 
ley, president of the Commercial Ex- 
change of Philadelphia, has appointed 
the following flour committee to 
serve during 1945: S. Gartland Horan, 
who also is treasurer of the exchange; 
James R. Affleck, Samuel B. Millen- 
son, Joseph L. Carroll and R. New- 
ton Brey. 
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W. L. Anderson 


J. T. Anderson 


FORTY-ONE YEARS—When J. T. Anderson and W. L. Anderson, owners of 
the Anderson Grain & Feed Co., York, Pa., took their annual inventory on 


Jan. 1, it was a far cry from their first one taken 41 years ago. 


It was in 


1905 that they started in business with the purchase of Strayer Bros. & Co. 
They began with two horses and two one-ton delivery wagons, and used a 


coal lamp in their office and a lantern in the warehouse. 
feed were moved by means of a horse hitched to a rope and a pulley. 


Bags of grain and 
The 


brothers remember that there was not one bag of commercially mixed feed 


in their first inventory, as such feeds were very limited. 


However, soon af- 


ter that they began to handle mixed feeds, and in 1909 started milling feeds 


themselves. 


They believe they made the first manufactured feeds in York 


county, and also that they were among the first manufacturers to use cod 


liver oil in mash feeds. 





Medical Association Asks Physicians 
to Support Flour Enrichment Program 


Chicago, I1l.—Active support by the 
medical profession for putting bread 
and flour enrichment on a permanent 
basis is recommended in a lead edi- 
torial of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

“Physicians who can give effective 
support to these measures should rec- 
ognize the contribution made by the 
enrichment of bread to the improve- 
ment of our diets,’ the editorial 
stated. “If the nutritional gains 
thus far made are to be maintained, 
the active interest of every informed 
person who has the public interest 
at heart will be required,” it con- 
cluded. 

Continuance of the benefits of 
white bread and flour enrichment to 
the nation’s nutritional standard is 
not now assured beyond the dura- 
tion of the war emergency, the edi- 
torial points out, but reverts to the 
individual states as to whether en- 
richment of these foods will continue 
to be required. 


Legislation at the federal level 
would only affect those products 
handled in interstate commerce, the 
editorial stated in emphasizing the 
need for both federal and state ac- 
tion in insuring entirely effective reg- 
ulations for enrichment of food 
throughout the country. It was fur- 
ther stated in the editorial: 

“The need in the American diet for 
additional amounts of nutrients sup- 
plied by enrichment of baked goods 
has been shown by dietary surveys. 
A summary of these surveys pub- 
lished by the National Research 
Council revealed a strikingly high 
proportion of the diets below the 
recommended levels in one or more 
essentials. 

“Enrichment of flour and bread is 
considered particularly desirable be- 
cause these foods are consumed daily 
in significant amounts by practically 
every one. They are relatively cheap 
foods and therefore are used exten- 
sively by the low income groups 





Feed Sales Methods Little Changed 


Kansas City, Mo. — Although the 
minor changing of section 6 in the 
millfeed order caused a considerable 
uproar among millers and buyers last 
week, it is likely that method of 
sales will not be sharply affected. 

Those mills finding it profitable to 
sell f.o.b. are going to do it, of 
course, but only feed mills can buy 
it in that manner and many of them 
are not in position to absorb the in- 
creased cost in their margins, as it 
appears they must. 

Mills cannot sell the resale trade 
f.o.b., because the feed cannot then 
be resold above the local ceiling. 


Moreover, most mills have heavy l.c.]. 
and mixed car commitments that, 
for the present, are taking their out- 
put. Feed mixers are disturbed be- 
cause of the conflict between orders. 
Assuming that section 6 prohibits 
their counting the feed in their costs 
at full cost plus freight, they find 
that MPR 378 permits the manufac- 
turer to figure ingredients at full 
cost, plus freight. 

The OPA seems to have held that 
the section 6 interpretation holds, but 
some local administrators hold to the 
mixed feed regulation. A clarification 
is awaited. 


whose diets are most in need of im- 
provement. The addition of thiamine, 
riboflavin, niacin and iron to white 
flour and bread serves to replace 
what has been lost in the milling 
process. The appearance and taste 
of the original food are not changed; 
the consumer receives added nutri- 
tional value without change in food 
habits or conscious effort. Enriched 
white bread is not intended to sup- 
plant the use of whole wheat bread 
by those preferring the latter.” 

Improvement of the American diet 
through bread and flour enrichment 
is reviewed in the editorial which 
states that all methods of appraisal 
of the effect of enrichment on the 
nation’s nutrition indicate a definitely 
beneficial influence. 

The editorial concludes: 

“The Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council and 
the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association, 
groups particularly cognizant of the 
beneficial effect of nation-wide en- 
richment of white bread on the Amer- 
ican dietary, have called attention to 
the necessity of making this require- 
ment permanent throughout the coun- 
try. In 1941 the board of trustees 
of the American Medical Association 
approved the recommendations for 
bread enrichment. The American 
Public Health Association has _ re- 
cently adopted a resolution favoring 
appropriate federal and state action 
for perpetuation of the benefits of 
enrichment. South Carolina, Louisi- 
ana, Alabama, Texas, Mississippi and 
Kentucky have already adopted legis- 
lation requiring the enrichment of 
all white bread and white flour sold 
within their borders. Similar legis- 
lation is being given consideration at 
present in other states.” 

——- BREAD S THE STAFF F LIFE — 
UNUSUAL ADVERTISEMENT 
Minneapolis, Minn.—An _ unusual 

advertising theme—home on leave—is 
featured in a new Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., advertisement which points up 
the importance of home cooking. The 
advertisement closes with an offer 
to help homemakers in the prepara- 
tion of “furlough foods,” as it calls 
them, through an invitation to write 
Ann Pillsbury for advice, and also 
offers a free copy of Pillsbury’s Dia- 
mond Anniversary Recipe Book. 
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Flour Price Order 
Corrected by OPA 
in Amendment No. 5 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has issued 
Amendment No. 5 to RMPR 296, 
fective Feb. 3, to correct an on 
sion in the recent revision of the 
maximum price regulation which 
changed flour prices from the ba 
to the hundred-weight basis. 

Through an_ inadvertence, {| 
change was not made in sub-division 
IV (e) of Appendix A. The table 
of package differentials set up in s 
division VIII (d) of Appendix 
also incorrect in several instances 
both as to category and differen 

Sub-division IV is changed to read 

“(e) If a container size other 1 
100 Ibs is used, a differential may ty 
added to the prices computed in para- 
graphs (a), (b), (c) or (d), at th 
rate per hundred-weight specified \in- 
der the heading ‘Package Differen- 
tials’ in sub-division VIII (d) of is 
Appendix (A).” 

The last table in sub-division VIII 
(d) of Appendix A is amended to 
read as follows: 

Outside Jute.-Envelopes (1 
cwt) 1714sc per ewt additional 

Outside Jute.—-Envelopes (1. to 
ewt) 224sc per cwt additional 

Outside Jute—-Envelopes ( 
cwt) 30c per cwt additional. 

Outside Cotton.—Envelopes (1 to 
cwt) 25¢c per cwt additional. 

Outside Fibre.—Containers (2 to 
ewt) 221%c per cwt additional 


SS) 


Outside Paper.—Envelopes | 
cwt) 15c per cwt additional. 

Outside Paper.—Envelopes (2 to 
ewt) 174ec per cwt additional. 

Outside Paper.—Envelopes (4 to 
ewt) 25¢c per ewt additional. 

Other Outside Containers.—<A: 
cost. 

Charge for handling and packing 
buyers’ outside paper, cotton or jut 
envelopes.—5e per cwt. 

Charge for handling and _ packing 
buyers’ fibre containers.—716c pei 
cwt. 


California Bakers Ff ace Setddausns 
as Government Takes Lard Supply 


Washington, D. C.—A crisis con- 
fronts bakeries located in the Los 
Angeles and San Francisco area 
where a lard shortage threatens to 
close plants within a few days unless 
supplies can be shipped into this 
region. The condition is worse in 
Los Angeles where stocks are report- 
ed as adequate for only two days but 
the San Francisco region is also crit- 
ical, reporting supplies sufficient for 
10 to 12 days. The crisis arises over 
the application of the War Food Ad- 
ministration set-aside control on 
packing plants. This control on lard 
production is based on a definite 
quantity of lard per animal and hogs 
in this region run to lighter weights. 
The low lard yield diverts most of 
the production to the government. 

Office of Price Administration ofli- 
cials are trying to correct the situa- 
tion and have recommended to WFA 
that provisions of the lard set-aside 
be lifted for California. WFA has 
turned down this request, stating that 
the set-aside order only applies to 
companies as a whole and not to 
specific units of operation. In short, 


according to the WFA interpretatiot 
packers can increase the set-asid 
lard from other plants and ré 
lard to users in the threatened 

It is also reported that surplus 
lard is available in the states of 
Washington and Oregon but this lard 
is from nonfederally inspected plants 
and cannot move into California. 

OPA officials are working wi 
trade channels to relieve the s 
tion and believe that they can 
vent a shut-down of Los Angeles 
bakeries. The condition has resulted 
from the inability of packing com- 
panies to adjust their operations 
quickly to the set-aside orders 
OPA rationing officials are certain 
that the trade can cope with 
emergency that threatens. 

—_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
CONSTRUCTION STARTED 
Hutchinson, Kansas.—The KBR 
Milling Co., McPherson, has started 
construction on a large feed ware- 
house, to be located across the tracks, 
north of the mill. An overhead 
bridge will connect the warehouse 

with the mill. 
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WHEN your flours—and the doughs they make— 
have to stand the extra strain of changing formulas or variations 
in fermentation schedules and shop handling—that’s when you 


appreciate the stamina and tolerance of Commander Bakers Flours. 


They’re precision milled from finest selected hard spring 
wheats of the great Northwest to give you the extra qualities you 
need for bold, well risen loaves of finer texture and the flavorful 


quality of vigorous fermentation. 


aly 


Whatever your requirements for Northwestern spring 
wheat flours, you may select the Commander Bakers Flour best 
suited to your own baking needs, and be sure of uniform high 


standards of baking performance the year ’round. 


' Ask the Commander representative for full information 
. R about these special bakers Northwestern spring wheat flours. 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY 
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aM «COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY « Minneapolis LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY © Kansas City U7 Geom acelt) Me le miee) ite) 7 wile), Mme: tiis-. 
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UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS | The Moundridge Milling C ssh 
WICHITA, KANSAS PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 4 ; ‘ put 
4 Low cost laboratory controlled mill FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLO! whit 
5 r 000 Ss A < K Ss Cc A & A Cc I T y grinding all types of wheat CRACKER FLOUR hefo 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole SPECIALTY PRODUCTS os 
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CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS — 
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TRUCK-LOAD A HIGH QUALITY fH 
INCORPORATED CAR-LOAD WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR PROMPT “=. ACCURATE a 
BOAT-LOAD All Grades LABORATORY } 
- " eee FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
Minneapolis and WAUPACA WISCONSIN , 
All Principal Grain Mark ot ree "a 
rincipa rain arkets Any Ti | 
y Time . an 
“RUSSELL’S BEST” THE CROWN BAG CO. 
‘“*“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 2549 Broad St. Memphis, Ten 
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“BLODGETT’S 29 RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
RYE KING MIDAS Serving the Metrpaitan Buyer 


All Grades—From Darkesi Dark to the Whitest White HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 FLOUR NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


} 
| 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS | | renown tr our Prompt ond Biticient Servs | 
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Flour Output Gain Smaller in 1944 





UPWARD TREND | 


RECENT MONTHS, TOTAL SHOWS 


Past Year’s Gain a Little Less Than 3°; 


LAGS DURING 


Compared With 


1943—W artime Per Capita Civilian Use 
Apparently Higher 


lthough the rate of increase 
slowed down, flour production in 1944 


was the best calendar year total since 
1919, according to present indications. 
Gains over 1943 were not spectacular, 
however, amounting to a little less 


than 3% advance over 1943. 

Most of the increases took place in 
the first nine months of 1944 and in 
the st three months mills have had 
difficulty keeping up to the produc- 
tion level of the preceding year. 

Output of the larger commercial 
mi ‘eporting to The Northwestern 
Mil for 1944 showed a net in- 
ere in production of 6,543,363 
sacks, equivalent to 3.9%, over the 
previous year. However, this gain 
is slightly exaggerated by reason of 


the ict that 1944 production in- 
cludes several mills in the central, 
southeastern and Pacific states for 
which figures were obtained for only 
a part of 1943. Making allowance 


for this difference, the percentage 
gain amounts to less than 3% 

Tl largest gains over last year 
took place in the Northwest and on 
the icific Coast. The 6% upswing 
for the spring wheat region was 
heaviest outside Minneapolis. But 
there was a moderate 2% gain at 
Minneapolis and mills of that market 


had the best year since the depres- 
sion of the early thirties squeezed out 
considerable milling capacity there. 
Spring wheat mills outside the Min- 
neapolis area, however, increased to- 
tal production by about 10% a large 
part of which was attributable to 
putting into operation one large mill 
which had been idle for some time 
nef 

The Pacific Coast gain of 19% was 
part the result of more complete 
reports from mills in that area and 
is not a true reflection of the in- 
crease in that region which is closer 


Buffalo mills turned out about 3% 
more flour and set a new record pro- 
duction of 24,849,936 sacks for that 
city in spite of wheat transportation 
handicaps during part of the year. 

There was a slight decline in the 
over-all production reported from the 
southwestern area, nearly all of 
Which was accounted for by a decline 
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in output at Kansas City. That loss 
was largely the result of a disas- 
trous fire which damaged a large 
mill early in the year and reduced 
the milling capacity of the market. 
Except for that circumstance the 
Southwest probably would have sur- 
passed the 1943 mark in production 
also. 

Mills in the Southwest, with a total 
milling capacity of 69,413,400 sacks, 
ground 60,632,969 sacks of flour. 
Based on weekly reports received 
by the Kansas City office of The 
Northwestern Miller operations of 
the 71 mills in this area, including all 
those at Kansas City, Wichita, Salina 
as well as 55 interior mills, represent- 
ed 87.30 of capacity. The previous 
year the same mills produced 87.8% 
of capacity. These two years repre- 
sent the highest production in his- 
tory for mills in this area. 

In the totals for the central and 
southeastern states the trend is ob- 
scured by the fact that all of the 
mills reporting in 1944 did not do so 
for the full year of 1943. This area 
showed a small gain of less than 2% 
in the gross figures collected because 
of the greater capacity reporting in 
1944. It is probable that this section 
produced a little less flour than in 
1943, no doubt due to the handicap 
of variations in subsidy rates which 
were a particular burden on mills 
in this area during several months. 

Detailed data for the sections, with 
comparisons, appear in a table else- 
where on this page. 

While final figures are not avail- 
able, is likely that total flour pro- 
duction for the United States in 1944 
fell slightly short of the 250,090,0CO0- 
sack mark, consisting of around 237,- 
000,000 sacks made by mills report- 


ing monthly to the federal census 
bureau and some 12,000,000 sacks 


which probably were turned out by 
small mills not reporting monthly to 
the government. 

If these estimates are 
was the second largest yearly pro- 
duction of flour in United States 
milling history, being exceeded only 
by the 1919 total of almost 260,000,- 
000 sacks recorded by the United 
States Grain Corp. at that time. 


correct it 


YEAR FLOUR PRODUCTION 


luction of flour by mills reporting to The 
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14,644,785 15,050,307 


140,389,904 136,817,765 132,218,467 135,821,024 
tIncludes production of mills 





in 1922 and 
as in the 


However, production 
1932 was almost as large 
past year. 

The net gain of almost 7,009,000 
sacks in flour production in 1944 over 
the preceding year probably is ac- 
counted for largely by increased tak- 
ings by the armed services and lend- 
lease. The army has not released 
any figures on its purchases for 1944 
but presumably they were quite a bit 
larger than in 1943. In the crop 
year ended last June, the army pur- 
chased 17,797,400 sacks and no doubt 
took more than that in the period 
of the last 12 months. War Food 
Administration deliveries of flour in 
1944 totaled 7,126,909 sacks com- 
pared with 6,766,600 in the preceding 
year. 

Without the army figures and up 
to date data on commercial exports 
which also are missing, it is not pos- 
sible to guess whether there was any 
increase in civilian distribution in the 
past year, and in any event the dif- 
ferences probably were so small as 
to be accounted for by _ possible 
changes in the commercial stocks of 
flour in storage. 


<> 


It is impossible generally to make 
any accurate estimate of per capita 
consumption changes from year to 
year and such calculations are more 
reliable for any given period when 
made in retrospect after time has 
pretty well indicated the trend. How- 
ever, it does seem likely that there 
has been some increase in per capita 
consumption of flour during the war 
period among civilians by some 
amount of less than 9 lbs per person. 
The current rate of milling suggests 
a per capita civilian distribution now 
of about 164 lbs per person compared 
with around 155 before the war. 

Actually such a figure indicates a 
considerably greater intake of flour 
products by the average person since 
the war began, because a large por- 
tion of the normally heaviest bread 
eaters are being fed by the armed 
forces. In other words, if the same 
amount of flour were now being dis- 
tributed to the remaining civilians as 
before the war, the per capita figures 
would show a decline because of the 
withdrawal of so many who eat 
more than the average of flour prod- 
ucts. 


Textile Bes pry her Aacicabor: 
During First Quarter Cut by WPB 


Washington, D. C.—Allocation of 
298,566,000 yards of cotton broad 
woven fabrics to the War Food Ad- 
ministration for agricultural and 
processed commodities use for the 
first quarter of 1945 represents a re- 
duction of approximately 14,000,000 
yards from the last quarter of 1944, 
officials of the War Production Board 
announced. 

That reduction, WFA officials said, 
does not represent an_ irreducible 
minimum. They predict that an in- 
tensive re-use campaign will be nec- 
essary if all bagging demands are to 
be met in 1945. 

Textile allocations to these pur- 
poses for the past three quarters of 
1944 have fallen short of require- 
ments, according to these WFA offi- 
cials. In view of the indicated heavy 
military and relief shipping demands 
for bagging materials, WFA officials 
will not be greatly surprised if fur- 
ther cuts in this allocation are or- 
dered. 

Some increase in burlap supply can 
be expected, is said at WFA, but 
any accretions from this account can 
hardly overcome the exceptionally 
heavy requirements that are now 
foreseen. Cotton textile shortages 


are now being reported in bag indus- 
try circles in 2.35 and 2.85 yard osna- 
burgs. 

According to WFA, a re-use cam- 
paign can accomplish excellent re- 
sults in millfeed and potato indus- 
try where maximum results have not 
been attained. 

These officials say that very little 
improvement can be obtained from 
flour industry where nearly maximum 
efficiency in re-use of bags has been 
reached. 

WPB restrictions on use of new 
bags by millfeed shippers is not an 
impossibility, it is said in official cir- 
cles where it is pointed out that re- 
quirements are being subjected to 
severe review. Most notable recent 
restriction has been ban on use of 
new textile bags by shippers of fish 
meal, scrap and animal _ tankage. 
WPB officials can see no reason why 
these shippers cannot draw on sup- 
plies of used bags which are available 
in substantial quantities. OPA is re- 
ported ready with its amendment to 
its price orders to permit maximum 
prices of these commodities to be 
calculated on basis of used bags. 
These price orders now are based on 
new bag costs. 


rs — 


Connecticut Bakers to ceili 
State Measure to Continue WFO-1 


Boston, Mass. — The Connecticut 
Bakers Association at a meeting held 
in Hartford on Jan. 10, voted to in- 
troduce a bill in the state legislature 
designed to retain the beneficial pro- 
visions of War Food Order No. 1. 

Enrichment of white bread and 
flour is included, the requirements to 
be identical with those of the model 
enrichment bill drafted by the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association and the Mill- 
ers National Federation. Members 
attending the meeting were unan- 
imous in their desire to retain en- 
richment. 


The proposed bill also includes 
clauses which would outlaw the re- 
turn of stale bakery products, con- 
trol the sale of surplus merchandise, 
and also ban secret rebates, dis- 
counts and allowances. 

A committee was appointed by As- 
sociation President John S. Winial- 
ski, Newton Robertson Co., Hartford, 
to put the proposed measure in final 
form and file it at the State House. 
The secretary, E. L. Emanuelson, 
was instructed to send a copy of the 
bill to all bakers in the state and 
solicit their support for the measure. 
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Mill Executive's 
Wood Sculpture 
Wins Acclaim 


NTERESTING hobbies are a dime 
a dozen in the milling and baking 

fields. Several years ago The North- 
western Miller published a series of 
brief sketches of the part-time inter- 
ests of the men whose daily chores 
are in these industries. 

It is seldom that one of these hob- 
bies takes on professional stature but 
that is literally the case with Graham 
McGuire, sales manager of the Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
who has developed his wood carving 
abilities to a point of considerable 
reputation in the art world as a wood 
sculptor. 

Mr. McGuire has had his work dis- 
played in eighteen exhibitions, includ- 
ing three “one man” shows, which 
is a particular distinction. Com- 
petitive exhibits that have included 
McGuire works have been those at 
Minnesota State Fair, the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts, the Walker Gallery 
in Minneapolis, the St. Paul Gallery 
and Hamline University Gallery in 
that city, the Harriet Hanley Gallery 
and the Woman’s Club in Minneap- 
olis. Competitive exhibits have won 
him six prizes—not a bad batting av- 
erage for any sculptor. 

But better than that is the record 
of sales, since sculpture is a tradition- 
ally slow moving commodity. About 
40 buyers have laid cash on the line 
for Mr. McGuire’s work, some of the 
sales being made in the highly com- 
petitive New York market through 
well-known dealers there. 

A “one man” show in Chicago was 
the result of unusual chance. Mr. 
McGuire stopped at the Chicago Art 
Institute one day while on a busi- 
ness trip to the East hoping to enter 
several of his carvings in a show that 
was about to open at the institute. 
But he was one day late. Searching 
for a place to store the pieces while 
on the trip, he stopped at Theobald’s 
Gallery across the street. The dealer 























PRIZE WINNER at the 1944 Minne- 
sota State Fair art exhibit, this head 
in black walnut is entitled “Nonnie.” 
It took second place in sculpture 
for Graham McGuire of the Hubbard 
Milling Co. 
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agreed to “store” them on condition 
he be permitted to feature them in a 
show. The exhibition attracted con- 
siderable notice in Chicago newspa- 
pers. In fact, Mr. McGuire’s work 
has brought laudatory comment from 
many art reviewers and critics. 

Like most hobbies, Mr. McGuire’s 
wood carving began in a casual, al- 
most accidental, way, while on a sum- 
mer vacation in northern Minnesota 
eight years ago. With no thought 
but to pass time he whittled a head 
from a piece of wood with his son’s 
scout knife. An artist friend liked 
the result so well that he submitted 
the piece to the judges of the exhibi- 
tion at the Minnesota State Fair, 
which makes a specialty of a large 
and elaborate art show each year. 
The carving was accepted and the 
McGuire sculpture career was 
launched. 

Now when in Mankato and the 
day’s work at the mill is done, you 
can usually find him in the living 
room of his home whittling away. 
He lays a large sheet on the floor 
and lets the chips fall where they 
may. Mr. McGuire does not work 
from a model nor does he make any 
preliminary study of a subject in clay 
beforehand as most artists do. 

What makes Mr. McGuire’s accom- 
plishment more remarkable is that he 
had no art schooling and his results 
are achieved by a natural gift and 














MOSES is the title of this piece of 
wood sculpture by Graham McGuire, 
carved from a redwood burl. Owned 
by Roland Rustad, Minneapolis, it 
was exhibited in a show at Hamline 
University, St. Paul, in 1943. 


keen observation. Most of his work 
has a primitive touch involving a cer- 
tain amount of distortion and exag- 
geration which gives it a strong im- 
pact on the beholder, and he makes 
very skillful use of the variety of 
woods from which he carves, taking 
full advantage of their grain and tex- 
ture. He has used mahogany, wal- 
nut, ebony, Arizona ironwood, pine, 
lignum vitae, cedar, cherry and red- 
wood. Black walnut is his favorite 
but it is difficult to obtain. 

Among owners of McGuire carvings 
are M. R. Devaney, of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co; Mrs. Paul Kingsley, 
wife of the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co. executive; P. L. Kimble of 
the Hubbard Milling Co; P. C. 
Schmidt, radio station executive of 
New York and —perhaps a particular 
testimonial to excellence—several ar- 
tists including Lowell Bobleter, di- 
rector of the Hamline University gal- 


leries in St. Paul, Montfort Dunn, di- 
rector of the St. Paul Gallery, and 
Cameron Booth of New York. 

Sculpture is something of a neg- 
lected child of public interest, in the 
sense that it gets far less attention 
than pictures. Minnesota sculptors, 
in an effort to do something about 
it, recently organized a Minnesota 
Sculpture Group and Mr. McGuire 
was elected president of the organ- 
ization, which hopes to stimulate pub- 
lic interest and to provide more fre- 
quent opportunities for sculptors to 
exhibit their works. 
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WHEAT GOAL ATTAINMENT 
SEEN AS ALMOST CERTAIN 


Minneapolis, Minn.—It is almost a 
certainty that the wheat goal of 67,- 
731,000 acres in 1945 will be attained, 
according to a crop bulletin issued by 
Cargill, Ine. 

Winter wheat area seeded last fall 
exceeded that of the year previous by 
3,240,000 acres, whereas the sought 
for acreage increase on all wheat 
amounts to only 2,047,000. Should 
the spring and durum wheat acreage 
to be seeded this spring be unchanged 
from 1944, the result would be an all 
wheat acreage above the goal. Wheth- 
er the desired acreage of rye will be 
harvested depends upon the amount 
which will be abandoned, as it is 
estimated that 4,726,000 acres have 
been or will be seeded. 

It is very questionable whether the 
$5 per acre incentive payment on 
flaxseed will produce the desired re- 
sult, 5,000,000 acres of flax on suit- 
able soil. As a patriotic gesture, 
however, farmers are urged to plant 
all the acreage possible, the bulletin 
says. 

Reports on the winter wheat crop 
are still very optimistic. Fields are 
dormant except in the more southerly 
areas, and snow covering has gen- 
erally been adequate when low tem- 
peratures were experienced. The mid- 
January mild spell has laid the fields 
bare as far north as Nebraska, and 
it is to be hoped that further snow- 
fall will be received before bitter 
cold returns. Local reports of freez- 
ing and thawing have been received, 
but it is doubtful if more than nom- 
inal damage has resulted, the Cargill 
bulletin adds. 
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EXCHANGE NAMES OFFICERS 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Philip R. Mark- 
ley, Tidewater Grain Co., was re- 
elected president of the Commercial 
Exchange of Philadelphia for his 
third consecutive term at the an- 
nual election held Jan. 23. Ray- 
mond J. Barnes, Tidewater Grain Co., 
was re-elected vice president and S. 
Gartland Horan, H. J. Horan, treas- 
urer. The following directors were 
elected to serve for two years: Al- 
bert J. Ball, R. D. Christ, Harry M. 
Edenborn, Joseph A. Fisher, Wm. F. 
Hyland and John L. Turnbull. 
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RUMOR OF ARGENTINE RYE 
BUYING BY CCC DENIED 


Washington, D. C.—A report that 
the Commodity Credit Corp. was en- 
gaged in a purchase program involv- 
ing Argentine rye has been em- 
phatically denied by officials of the 
agency. 

The report said that the CCC was 
currently bringing in the rye to east- 
ern seaports on a $1.38 c.i.f. basis. 
In denying the report, the CCC said 
that in Chicago alone more than 
8,000,000 bus were in visible supply, 
while an additional lot of more than 
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Graham McGuire 


1,500,000 bus was on hand in storage 
at Fort William, Ont. The total vis- 
ible United States stock of the cereal, 
according to the CCC, is approxi- 
mately 11,000,000 bus. 

Further indication that the report 
has no foundation, officials of the 
corporation said, was to be seen in 
the fact that the CCC has not ihe 
right to make purchases of com- 
modities in locations other than Can- 
ada and in the Caribbean area. his 
latter section is restricted to sugai 
program activity only. 

Any other import purchases must 
be handled by the Office of Foreign 
Economic Administration. The Ar- 
gentine desk of that organization said 
that no rye from Argentina had come 
into this country in the last two 
years. They said the FEA had no 
record of a directive ordering rye 
from this source at the present time. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


OPA MAPS NEW PRICING 
PLAN FOR PROTEIN MEALS 


Washington, D. C.—In separate 
amendments to the applicable sup- 
plements to FPR 3, the OPA on Jan. 
3 changed the methods of determin- 
ing the base prices per ton of the 
principal oil meals which do not con- 
tain the guaranteed minimum protein 
content. All of the amendments be- 
came effective on Jan. 8. 

Peanut, cottonseed, soybean and 
linseed meals are involved. 

In each case the amendment reads: 
“If at the time of sale you guarantee 
any minimum protein content and 
you do not fulfill such guarantee on 
delivery, your base per ton price shall 
be reduced in such proportion as the 
deficiency bears to the guarantee.” 

In addition, the cottonseed prod- 
ucts order is amended to _ indicate 
that the transportation costs, if any, 
of slab cake, from the point of its 
production to the point where it is 
processed into other cottonseed prod- 
ucts, may be added to the base price 
set up for such products in the regu- 
lation. This provision, it was stated, 
was inadvertently omitted from the 
regulation as issued. 

The wording of this amendment 
follows: 

“If oil meal, sized cake or pellets 
are produced by the processor from 
slab cake which he purchased, the 
base price is increased by 50c per 
ton, to which may be added the 
transportation cost, if any, from the 
point of production of the slab cake 
to the point of production of the oil 
meal, sized cake or pellets.” 
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A Picture that Represents — 


BAG BUYING CONVENIENCE 
and SECURITY 


Bag buyers everywhere—from Coast to Coast—have 
discovered the convenience and the security of pur- 
chasing their bags from Chase. It isn’t merely a case 
of having a Chase plant or sales office handy—it goes 
back to the fundamental security of dealing with a 
large, versatile concern. 

Even though your nearest Chase plant may be tem- 
porarily crowded with orders, or ‘‘out”’ of a particular 
kind of yardage, there is always the friendly plant or 
sales manager who is backed up by the whole resources 
of a nation-wide organization. 

Chase has a motto,‘‘There is always a way through’’. 
Though the way may be hard—Chase has a reputation 
of taking care of its customers. Discover this added 
security for yourself. Line up with Chase today. 


CHASE BAG CO. 
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A Means to an End 


XPORT we must and will, after 
the war. But exports are not, 
as some people tend to think, an aim 
in themselves. They are a means to 
an end—that is to enable us to im- 
port the things which we need. To 
say, as some people do, that we must 
import certain things whether we 
need them or not, in order that we 
may export, is nonsense, To say that 
we must export to get the essentials 
we require is sound common sense. 
For a time, at any rate, the re- 
sources put at our command by our 
exports are unlikely to cover every- 
thing we require. For a time, there- 
fore, we shall be compelled to cut 
down on things other than necessi- 
ties. We want both food and raw 
materials. But many of the raw ma- 
terials we most require we cannot 
produce here at home, whereas the 
farmers and farm workers in this 
country have shown that much of the 
food we need can be grown here. 
If, therefore, we must economize, 
it seems only sensible to do so on 
imports of food rather than on im- 
ports of raw materials.—R. S. Hud- 
son, British Minister of Agriculture. 


Among his other titles, King Hen- 
ry IV of France called himself “The 
King of Bread” because, as he put it, 
“He who rules the nation’s bread is 
a greater ruler than he who rules 


their souls.” 
= = 


British White Bread 


-\ HALL we ever hear the last of the 
alleged harmful effects of eating 
white bread? Since the statement 
by the Minister of Food that the 
bread would be whiter in the future, 
all the members of the opposition 
camp have relit their torches and 
are on the warpath again. We would 
like them to note the remarks which 
appeared in Milling recently, and in 
the hope that some of them may see 
them, we give the following extracts. 
“It is erroneously assumed,” states 
Milling, “by present day critics of 
white bread that a 72% or a 75% ex- 
traction of flour is a comparatively 
modern development, that it dates 
approximately from the introduction 
of the modern flour milling system. 
It is also stressed that malnutrition 
was almost confined to the lower in- 
come groups and that bread is ‘de- 
nuded’ of vital elements, but noth- 
ing is said of the fact that these ‘vital 
elements’ reappear in different forms 
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Weaving the motions of rippling 
The wind in the wheat 
Makes animate fields of green; 
And the sun is sweet 

Flossed with the satin of green 

Where beauty breaks 

Viridian and silver waves 

Like wind on the lakes. 

Wheat fields alive in their green | 
With wind on the mead . 

Here will be gold and then harvest, 
And bread for our need. 


HELEN MARING 








in the protective foods or that sev- 
eral years ago millers themselves 
initiated an enrichment programme 
which was adopted by the govern- 
ment and suspended wholly on ac- 
count of the imperative need for 
economising shipping space. There 
is no check on anyone who may wish 
to disparage white bread, and these 
critics include the B.B.C. ‘Radio Doc- 
tor,’ but there is a check on the pow- 
er of millers to defend themselves, 
since they are in the thraldom of 
control. 

“If a quarter of the criticism used 
to malign white bread were directed 
at any article produced by farmers, 
and some of it might well be directed 
at the methods of milk production, 
there would be a how] of protests and 
probably ministerial remonstrance. 
Does it mean nothing that in the 
U.S.A. the policy of synthetic enrich- 
ment of bread has received official 
support and that in Canada the re- 
sponse of consumers to enrichment 
by an alteration in milling methods 
has been disappointing? If so, mill- 
ers themselves must either make it 
mean something or submit to official 
prescriptions of milling. That would 
mean not only that consumers would 
be denied the right of choosing the 
type of bread they prefer, but that 
a government department would be 


the dictators of what they should eat. 
“We have a lifetime of experience 
to support our view that the instinct 
is a surer guide to heath than any 
medical or official prescription, and 
we see no reason, therefore, why, if 
constipated people require ‘roughage,’ 
we should be compelled to eat it. 
“Millers are prepared to guarantee 
that white flour should contain the 
nutritive properties required, and it 
is an established scientific fact that 
bread made from such flour is easily 
assimilated. Thus, the nutritive stand- 
ards would be secured without in- 
terfering with the present system of 
manufacture or lessening the quan- 
tity of bran that is returned to con- 
sumers in the form of meat, milk, 


butter, cheese, and eggs.’’—The Brit- 
ish Baker. 
== = 
Mighty Change 
“I wish to say that a mighty 


change has come in the affairs of our 
city, and our ideals are utterly un- 
like those of our leaders in a previous 
generation. When I was a boy, it 
was considered not only safe but 
honorable to create an estate, so that 
almost all men of standing wished 
to add to their possessions, and felt 
a certain dignified honor in prosper- 
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ing, but now one must apologize for 
any success in business as if it were 
the utter violation of the moral law. 
so that today it is worse to seem to 
prosper than to be an open criminal. 
Criminals can get off with a small 
punishment or a pardon, but there 
is no escape for the prosperous, as 
they are doomed to utter destruction. 
You can find more men banished for 
their wealth than criminals punished 
for their crimes.” (From an oration 
delivered by Isocrates in the year 354 
B.C.)—Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


C. W. Post Said It: 


“Strive to do the best you can, and 
if, having done your best, there seems 
to appear the hand of some overruling 
power which hammers you, take it 
like a good piece of steel and come 
off the anvil with a better temper 
and a keener edge.” 


“A Neat Tune” 


J AMES MARSHALL, who is writ- 
ing a history of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road, points out that when the goy- 
ernment took over operation of the 
railroads in the first World War, the 
cost to the taxpayers was roughly 
$2,000,000 a day. 

During the present war the same 
lines are paying $5,000,000 a day in 
taxes. Marshall, a lightning calcu- 
lator, figures that’s a net gain of 
$7,000,000 a day to the United States 
treasury—a neat tune for adherents 
of government control of private in- 
dustry to run through on their pian- 
olas.—Saturday Review of Literature. 


== 3 
Container Standards 


The standardization of food con- 
tainers has been the object of much 
attention by the British Standards 
Institution both before and during the 
war, reports the foreign press. The 
elimination (wherever possible) of 
deceptive container sizes and of 
“nominal” weights of contents is 
among the objectives of the institu- 
tion. Certain minimum standards of 
composition have been imposed by 
war conditions, although the raw-ma- 
terial supply position has necessitated 
that these standards be ‘on the low 
side.” It is pointed out that there 
should be no return to the practice 
of selling standard-sized containers 
with subnormal contents or using con- 
tainers with deceptive appearance. 
Foreign. 
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A SIGH FOR EXPORTS 


RESOURCES commission has been poring over 
<% the statistics of those years at the beginning 
of this century when Minnesota’s flour mills shared 
largely in this country’s one-time great export 
trade in flour. It has been sighing over the fact 
that this trade, so far as Minnesota is concerned, 
is vanished, and that neither piety nor wit seems 
likely to lure the historic finger back to rewrite 
half a line of it. 

American flour was not wholly gone from the 
world’s markets prior to the current war, but it 
was not there in ponderable quantities and it al- 
most had been done to death with international 
trade barriers and controls. It was so nearly can- 
celed by the moving finger of time and the fatal 
errors of men and nations as to make the whole 
milling industry now lament for it. To the young- 
er members of the fraternity perhaps it is only an 
engaging fancy, a subject for sentimental gaffer- 
ing in chimney corners, but their elders solidly re- 
member that the best days of milling were when 
flour moved freely to export markets. These older 
men feel that the industry’s best postwar prospect 
lies in restoring that trade. 

But how? Even the most sophisticated of mill- 
ing’s elder statesmen do not profess to know. 
They are confronted, first, with the insuperable 
barriers of war; second, by the formidable tangle 
of international commitments and undertakings 
that must be unscrambled for the sake of world 
peace and order, only perhaps to be scrambled up 
again. 

An energetic correspondent of our staff lately 
tackled this subject. He was sure he could write 
constructively and optimistically of the outlook 
for postwar foreign trade. He interviewed mill- 
ers and economists and politicians. Then he sat 
down to write, and all he had said when he 
reached the end of his 4,000 words was that it 
would be very nice if that jolly exporting business 
of old could be restored. 

Jolly it would be, indeed. This is no exclusive 
interest of mills historically or presently engaged 
in exporting. A lusty export outlet is of almost as 
much concern to mills that do not and never will 
export. For it is obvious, of course, that develop- 
ment of outlets abroad for American flour would 
ease domestic competitions. It would vitally con- 
tribute, too, to the better health of our whole na- 
tional economy. 

At the moment, perhaps, flour exporting may 
be merely a good subject for conversation. Some 
things, of course, can be talked to death, but this 
is one that talk might at least keep alive. 

e® @ @ 
A PINCH OF ALLSPICE 


ROBABLY we shall simply have to wait with 

what patience we have left for the few remain- 
ing anti-white bread cranks to die off. We can do so, 
happily, comfortable in the knowledge that bread 
crackpots no longer have reason to moan of things 
as they are but must be content with croaking of 
things—by way of horrible example—as they were 
supposed to be in faddism’s heyday. Not in um- 
brage therefore, but with amusement, do we share 
with our readers a current “anti” swansong. It 
is from the pages of Food Industries, a McGraw- 
Hill publication which reproduces an address by 
Mr. Crosby Gaige of New York City before the 
American Chemical Society. Mr. Gaige refers, 
“politely but firmly,” to “the mass murder which 
occurred when commerce and mass production 
took final authority over our daily bread.” 

“The stone wheels in the old gristmills ceased 
to turn,” Mr. Gaige goes on, “the mill race and 
the mill itself disintegrated, the stream flowed un- 
heeded over the ruined dam with no purpose 
Whatever except to pause now and then to form a 
swimming hole under a spreading elm or syca- 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











more, and ultimately to reach the sea. Flour 
went West, perhaps I should say Middle West, in 
a big way. Flour became white, lily white. 
Bread lost not only its flavor but its sustenance. 
Nevertheless, we American suckers became a na- 
tion of white bread-eaters. This sublimated saw- 
dust was put before us and we took it and finally, 
through habit, thought it was all that it should 
be. Science is now trying to put back into bread 
by synthesis what mass production took out of it.” 

All this, it appears, is by way of nailing up Mr. 
Gaige’s thesis that America’s food is flavorless, 
largely because of the evils of mass production. It 
may nourish us, to a certain extent; “we may, by 
and with the aid of certain pills and milks and 
salts, be able to eliminate the rather dreadful 
detritus.” “But do we,” he asks, “get pleasure, 
fun, relaxation? My answer would be an emphatic 
NO! We get colitis and ulcers of the stomach. 
Our national distemper might well be called Co- 
litis Americanus.” 

Mr. Gaige has a way out. Already the reader 
must have guessed that a gentleman of such pun- 
gency of speech must be leading up to something 
even spicier. He is, indeed. He implores: “Do 
not evaluate mace or cloves, or the humble mus- 
tard seed, in terms of pounds and pence, in terms 
of carloads and barrels and bales, but in terms of 
the minute taste buds in every human mouth, in 
the terms of those obscure sensory nerves in every 
human nostril. These unseen, indeterminable gods 
of the palate, these so-called organs of taste and 
smell, dwelling in warmth and in darkness, rule 
our lives, our stomachs, our digestion, our assim- 
ilation. They still function, pleasantly and suc- 
cessfully, when the so-called and much overrated 
sexual system is but a fleeting memory.” 

This makes the matter seem very simple—and 
even realistic. You raise or lower the level of 
alimentation and well being merely by a crook of 
the chef’s finger—a stick of cinnamon here and a 
pinch more or less of garlic, cayenne, paprika, nut- 
meg, ginger, all-spice; a sprig of marjoram, rose- 
mary, fennel, sage, burnet, borage or parsley. 
Every cake a spice-cake! 

In the good old days, of course, spice was merely 
pinch-hitting for modern refrigeration, which had 
not yet emerged from around the corner. Now 
it needs no longer waste its sweetness to disguise 
ignominiously the flavor of bad—nay putrid— 
food; it can be odorous in its own right and make 
the taste buds much happier. (To hek with sex!). 
This is the new alchemy of nutrition. 


THE GOOD EARTH REVIVED 


A LMOST a best seller was Edward H. Faulk- 
4 ner’s “Plowman’s Folly,” which argued that 
the great enemy of American agriculture is the 
moldboard plow. The book is said to have called 
for as much conversation in farm circles as parity 
prices. It gained so many converts, even among 
otherwise conservative farmers, that Prof. Emil 
Truog, head of the soils department of the Wiscon- 
sin Agricultural College, was alarmed. He rose 
to the plow’s defense, and obtained a platform 
for his rebuttal in the columns of Harper’s Mag- 
azine. There he demolished one by one the sev- 
eral parts, scientific and otherwise, of the Faulk- 
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ner theory. Leaving these details to the agricul- 
tural savants we may take from the discussion 
one engaging conclusion. It is that Mr. Faulkner 
made a fatal, basic error when he connected na- 
ture’s bountiful yields with his no-fertilizer prin- 
ciple. Of this Prof. Truog says: 

In nature’s cropping scheme there is no re- 
moval of plant growth with accompanying soil 
elements, as there is in man’s program of food pro- 
duction. Man harvests and carries away the corn 
and wheat, rich in fertility elements; but nature’s 
crops are left to die, rot, and add to the fertility 
of the soil. This cycle is repeated year by year, 
and gradually insoluble soil minerals are changed 
over to more soluble or usable products. 

If nature’s soil could, by itself, nurture a na- 
tion of 130,000,000, all soil and crop specialists 
would be without jobs, for all the farmers would 
have to do would be to sow and reap. However, 
the constant harvesting of crops gives to us as 
food the nutrients which nature would normally 
return to the soil. Therefore, we cultivate the 
land and give back in the form of fertilizer the 
nutrients we have removed in crop form. 

Farmers now know that land which is in pas- 
ture continuously, and is never plowed, gradually 
deteriorates in fertility. Like all harvesting, the 
pasturing of cattle removes nutrients from the 
soil. It is not plowing, but the removal of vegeta- 
tion, that causes depletion; if no vegetation is re- 
moved,. the soil retains its fertility. That is the 
ABC of agriculture. 

The inescapable conclusion is that there is just 
one way to maintain the fertility of our farm 
lands—plow them as you will, lightly or deep— 
and that is to return as much of the essential 
fertility elements in manure and commercial 
fertilizer as are removed in the crops harvested. 
It’s just as simple as that. And Prof. Truog’s fur- 
ther conclusion and assurance is that by properly 
applying this information as interpreted by our 
crop production specialists, it would be possible to 
double food production in this country and at the 
same time follow systems of soil management 
which would conserve our soils indefinitely for fu- 
ture generations. There need never be a famine 
here even though the population be doubled in 
number. 

@®ee:e 


SUPPORT FOR ENRICHMENT 


OWERFUL support for the enrichment move- 

ment, though that may no longer be critically 
needed, is afforded in the editorial endorsement 
given currently by the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, which calls upon physicians 
to do their part in promoting the program of state 
legislation that is deemed necessary to continue 
the benefits of enrichment beyond the period of 
wartime compulsion. 

Enrichment of flour and bread, the Journal be- 
lieves, may be counted upon to bring about im- 
provement in the general health and well being 
and increased efficiency in the population as a 
whole, since carefully controlled experimental 
groups have shown measurable benefits as a re- 
sult of dietary increases of enrichment materials 
to enrichment levels. 

Approval of the American Medical Association 
for the enrichment program is no new develop- 
ment, for its board of trustees went on record in 
favor of it as early as 1941. The association’s 
Council on Foods and Nutrition, and the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Research Coun- 
cil, groups particularly cognizant of the beneficial 
effects of nationwide enrichment of white bread in 
the American dietary, have urged the necessity of 
making enrichment permanent through appro- 
priate state and federal action. Aligned in the 
same influential support group is the American 
Public Health Association. 
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Canadian Millers, Bakers Becoming 
Impatient for Action on Enrichment 


Toronto, Ont.—Although not much 
is being said about the matter, at 
least in public print, millers and bak- 
ers of Canada are becoming im- 
patient for action at Ottawa in re- 
gard to the enrichment of bread. 

In accordance with the latest news 
a group of departmental officials are 
standing in the way of improvement 
in the quality and nutritional value of 
Canadian bread. In this they have 
the indulgence of a minister who 
knows nothing about the matter. 
These men have been led astray 
by faddists who still retain ob- 
solete ideas that bread for human 
use should be made from flour con- 
taining practically all of the wheat. 


The opinion of those in the trade 
who really understand this matter is 
that Canada should begin now to 
make ready for the postwar demand 
for Canadian flour, which should be 
fully enriched and make acceptable 
to all countries which know and ap- 
preciate the quality of this Canadian 
foodstuff. Faddists have had their 
day in this field and are found want- 
ing. 

Flour, as the basic item in Canadian 
exports of foodstuffs, should now be 
given freedom to build a place for 
itself in the new foreign trade struc- 
ture upon which the welfare of the 
wheat-growing industry so largely de- 
pends.—A. H. B. 





Australia and New Zealand Inquire 
for Canadian Wheat, Coarse Grains 


Vancouver, B. C.—Confirming re- 
cent reports, it is now officially an- 
nounced by the Canadian Wheat 
Board that Australia and New Zea- 
land are in the market for Canadian 
wheat and also coarse grains. The 
volume of business done will depend 
almost entirely on ,the amount of 
shipping space made available to 
local grain elevators. 

George MclIvor, chairman of the 
Canadian Wheat Board, last week an- 
nounced in Winnipeg that New Zea- 
land is negotiating for Canadian 


CANADIAN BOARD DENIES 
FLOUR BUYING RUMOR 
* 

Winnipeg, Man.—Rumors that 
New Zealand is in the market 
for Canadian flour, and has al- 
ready made _ purchases, are 
without foundation. This was 
confirmed by Wheat Board of- 
ficials and, under wartime con- 
ditions, the board would be the 
first to know of any such de- 
velopments. However, New Zea- 
land has inquired for wheat, and 
there are indications that sales 
are being negotiated. <As_ yet 
there is no indication of the 
quantity of wheat involved. It 
is also rumored that sales of 
Canadian flour have been made 
for shipment through the Hud- 
son Bay to Newfoundland and to 
the West Indies. This is appar- 
ently a misinterpretation of a 
newspaper report dealing with a 
recent meeting of the On-to-the 
Bay Association. At that meet- 
ing, a member of the armed 
forces who had been stationed 
in Newfoundland, expressed the 
view that the people of that 
crown colony would be anxious 
to look into the possibilities of 
shipping grain and other agricul- 
tural supplies from Western 
Canada to Newfoundland ports 
via Hudson Bay. 








wheat, while grain exchange reports 
are to the effect that Australia, in 
addition to requiring wheat, is also 
after oats and barley. 

In his statement Mr. MclIvor said 
New Zealand was negotiating for the 
purchase of ‘several million bushels” 
of wheat but definite sale had not yet 
been made. 

Reports in local export grain circles 
are to the effect that the first ship 
to take wheat to the “Down Under” 
countries will arrive here early in 
February. The grain will be sacked 
at one of the two elevators which 
have such facilities. The devastating 
drouth in Australia has resulted in 
that country harvesting only 50,000,- 
000 bus, far below its own needs. 

The understanding here is that 
government agencies will provide the 
necessary shipping tonnage. It is 
doubtful, according to local grain 
men, whether any oats or barley will 
move from here, since supplies are 
very scarce and a ready market can 
be found on this continent. Stocks 
of wheat in local elevators are now 
close to 16,000,000 bus. 
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Sault Ste. Marie 
Traffic Last Year 
Exceeded 1943 


Toronto, Ont.—A report from Otta- 
wa states that total traffic using the 
Canadian and United States locks of 
the Sault Ste. Marie canals during 
the 1944 season of navigation, which 
ended on Dec. 16, increased to 117,- 
237,862 tons from the 1943 figure 
of 115,851,098. 

Most of the increase was in ship- 
ments of wheat and other grains al- 
though coal also showed a higher 
tonnage. Shipments of wheat in- 
creased from 288,481,334 bus in 1943 
to 407,552,261 in 1944 and other 
grains from 97,913,189 to 123,098,- 
752 bus. 

Traffic on the Welland ship canal, 
which connects Lakes Erie and On- 








tario, also showed a substantial in- 
crease in the 1944 navigation season, 
amounting to 11,316,681 tons, as 
against 10,115,996 in 1943. Wheat 
increased from 643,385 in 1943 to 
1,130,082 tons in 1944, barley from 
92,694 to 215,473 tons, oats from 19,- 
022 to 75,495 tons, while flour ship- 
ments were down by 27,467 tons. 
Shipments of coal and iron were high- 
er, but other ores and oil showed re- 
ductions. 
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F. C. MARDORF DEAD 


— <—_>— 
Director of Flour Importing Firm of 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd., 
Succumbs in London 





London, Eng.—Frederick Charles 
Mardorf, director of Mardorf, Peach 
& Co., Ltd., flour importers, London, 
died at his home in London on Jan. 
2. For the last two years he had 
suffered from heart trouble and had 
taken little active part in the busi- 
ness, but it is believed that a bomb 
which fell in the next street to that 
in which he lived hastened his death, 
which occurred after a short illness. 

The son of a well-known London 
baker, in his early days he was in 
the office of the old and now nonexis- 
tent firm of Haslam & Makovski, 
Ltd., London, one of the pioneers of 
the flour import trade. There he met 
F.. W. Peach, who also began his ca- 
reer in the office of Haslam & Makov- 
ski, Ltd., and became one of their 
salesmen. 

After a brief and unsuccessful at- 
tempt at the bakery business, Mr. 
Mardorf and Mr. Peach joined forces 
in founding the firm of Mardorf, 
Peach & Co. in 1908, which in the 
course of years has built up an im- 
portant business in imported flour. 
Eventually, the business was convert- 
ed into a limited company, and Mr. 
Mardorf became one of the directors, 
his activities being chiefly confined 
to the office. He was a man of few 
words and lived a very quiet life with 
his wife and one daughter, who sur- 
vive him. 

Mr. Mardorf’s death will not af- 
fect the firm of Mardorf, Peach & 
Co., Ltd., in any way. The company 
will continue as heretofore with F. 
W. Peach as managing director, but 
he will be missed by his fellow direc- 
tors and by his friends on the London 
Corn Exchange. 


CANADIAN PACKAGE RE- 
STRICTIONS REPEALED 
* 


Winnipeg Man. — Canadian 
millers are now free to choose 
whatever size container they 
wish for flour, according to a 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
announcement. 

New containers made of bur- 
lap, jute, cotton, kraft paper or 
coated paper for packing all 
kinds of flour, cracked wheat and 
edible bran have been restricted 
to four sizes since May, 1942. 





Flour Production 
and Exports 
Headed for Record 


Toronto, Ont.—Although Canada’s 
production and exports of flour in the 
crop year 1943-44 topped all previous 
years, statistics for the first four 
months of the present year indicate 
that last year’s records may be bro- 
ken this season. At any rate the pre- 
vious year’s figures for that period 
have been exceeded and mills are 
fully booked up in the intervening 
months until the end of April. That 
leaves only three months of the crop 
year in obscurity. Flour production 
and exports for the first four months 
with comparisons follow: 

Crop year 1944 
Production E 
bbls } 
2,015,866 7 


August 7 
- 1,972,621 1,2 


September 
OCUODEFr ...% 
November .. 





Totals, 4 months... 8,343,6 : 
Crop year 1948 

Production E 
bbls 

. 1,888,020 ‘7 

September 2,014,255 

OCEGDSP s.ciscccesse BETB,409 

November civtceee Sparepeee 


August 


Totals, 4 months.. 8,196,525 
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U. K. WHEAT AND FLOUR 
IMPORTS BELOW PREWAR 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce in 
reporting on conditions in the United 
Kingdom, states that imports of 
wheat and flour have been reduced 
by about 1,500,000 tons a year as com- 
pared with the prewar period. 

It is also stated that the most strik- 
ing economies have been achieved in 
the case of animal feedingstuffs. Im- 
ports of maize and maize meal and 
certain other animal feedingstuffs 
have dropped from an average of 5,- 
100,000 tons a year before the war 





to insignificant quantities in 1943. 
This does not take into account a 
similar fall in the imports of barley, 
oats and other grains and the by- 


products of imported materials used 
in substantial quantities for feeding 
animals. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing re- 
duction in imports of flour, the de- 
partment reports that consumption of 
flour in all forms in the United King- 
dom has risen by 20% since the war 
started. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Flour Bag Materials 
in Limited Supply 
for Canadian Mills 


Toronto, Ont. — Flour bags are 
scarce in Canada.. Material for 140’s 
jute used for government regulation 
flour for shipment to the United 
Kingdom is in limited supply and 
mills which participate in this bus!- 
ness are advised to keep ample sup- 
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plies of these bags on hand, otherwise 
substitutions in qualities and sizes 
may have to be made. 

Orders should be placed well in ad- 
vance of requirements. Some difficul- 
ty is also being experienced in get- 
ting material for 98’s export cottons 
but bag companies are showing no 
alarm over the situation. 

Apparently, there are adequate sup- 
plies of millfeed bags but owing to 
labor difficulties in bag _ factories, 
mills are requested to allow at least 
three weeks for all bag orders to be 
filled and as much longer as possible. 
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LOSES DISMISSAL MOTION 

Minneapolis, Minn.—A motion to 
dismiss or to grant judgment for 
the defendant in an anti-trust suit 
filed against the firm last fall by the 
U. S. Department of Justice was 
denied the Hart-Carter Co. in federal 
court here Jan. 22, The company 
contended that the case is now moot 
inasmuch as the contract with Henry 
Simon, Ltd., British mill machinery 
manufacturer, which allegedly re- 
strained and monopolized the world 
market in disc grain separators, is 
now canceled. 
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MORE MACARONI 

Winnipeg, Man.—For the past three 
years lovers of macaroni in Canada 
have had to be content with twining 
only a matter of 32 different varie- 
ties, styles, brands or grades of this 
food around their forks. Henceforth, 
they may enjoy no fewer than 75 
different varieties if they so desire, 
for the regulations have been lifted. 
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WEA Lend-Lease 
Food Deliveries 


Decline in 1944 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 





Administration has announced that 
deliveries of food and other agricul- 
tural products for shipment to the 


allies under lend-lease during 1944 
totaled 7,272,000,000 Ibs. This com- 
pares with 1943 deliveries of 11,488,- 
000,000 Ibs. 

Grain and cereal products, with a 
total of 1,324,000,000 lbs, were third 
on the list of commodities delivered. 
Meat and meat products led deliv- 
eries for the year with 2,268,000,000 
lbs, followed by dairy products to- 
taling 1,371,000,000 Ibs. 

Lend-lease deliveries for Decem- 
ber totaled 391,000,000 lbs, WFA has 
reported, compared with 467,500,000 
November and 900,200,000 Ibs 
in Dec., 1943. 

Movement of grain and cereal prod- 
ucts in December showed an_in- 
crease over the previous month, with 
a total of 68,200,000 lbs compared 
with 43,700,000 lbs. Deliveries of 
fruits and vegetables and sugar also 
rose in December. All other deliv- 
eries declined. 

The 391,100,000 lbs were assigned 
as follows: United Kingdom and oth- 
er British possessions, 184,800,000 Ibs 
in December compared with 244,700,- 
000 Ibs in November; Russia, 178,- 
200,000 Ibs compared with 190,600,- 
000 lbs. The other recipients, includ- 
Ing Greece, West Africa, North Af- 
rica, The Netherlands, Poland, Yugo- 
Slavia and the French Committee of 
National Liberation, 28,000,000 Ibs, 
compared with 32,200,000 Ibs. 

Cash sales of food and other agri- 
cultural -commodities to the armed 
services, the Red Cross, foreign re- 
lief and other agencies that share 
In the U. S. food supply totaled 113,- 


lbs ir 
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300,000 lbs in December compared 
with 130,000,000 lbs in November. 

December deliveries of food to 
shipside for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands totaled 62,600,000 Ibs 
compared with 53,300,000 lbs in No- 
vember; and shipside deliveries for 
Hawaii totaled 16,200,000 lbs com- 
pared with 17,400,000 lbs in No- 
vember. 

Sponsors of school lunch programs, 
relief and other civilian agencies in 
the United States and in U. S. terri- 
tories received 600,000 lbs of food 
in December compared with 2,200,- 
000 Ibs in November. 

The total of all December deliv- 
eries of food and other agricultural 
products was 583,700,000 lbs com- 
pared with 670,400,000 Ibs in No- 
vember. 
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S.W. MIXERS FILL ORDER 
FOR DAIRY FEED EXPORTS 


Washington, D. C. — The French 
government has purchased 12,400,000 
lbs of mixed dairy feed for cash 
through the procurement facilities of 
the War Food Administration. Offi- 
cials at that agency say there are no 
indications when and if further pro- 
curement on this basis will be made. 

Vendors under this purchase pro- 
gram were the Houston Milling Co. 
of Houston, Texas, with sales to- 
talling 7,900,000 Ibs at $2.995 cwt, de- 
livered at Houston or Galveston. The 
Burrus Feed Mill of Dallas, Texas, 
sold 2,400,000 lbs at $3.025 cwt, de- 
livered. Other sellers were the 
Shawnee Milling Co. of Shawnee, 
Okla., with sales involving 1,600,000 
Ibs at $2.945 cwt. f.o.b. mill and the 
Durant Milling Co. of Durant, Okla., 
with 500,000 Ibs at $2.92 ecwt. f.o.b. 
mill. 

Specifications for this purchase 
were: corn, No. 3 or better, ground, 
15%; milo, No. 3 or better, ground, 





15.5%; oats, No. 2 or better, ground, 
20%; barley, 40-lb test weight, 


ground, 5%; wheat bran, 15%; soy- 
bean meal, 41%; protein, 28.5%; salt, 
1%; maximum moisture’ content, 
14%. Shipments were to be made in 
100-lb net 1014-ounce jute bags. 
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NIACIN, ASCORBIC ACID 
AVAILABLE TO FEED TRADE 


Washington, D. C.—On the basis 
of the current production rate, 1,100 
kilograms of ascorbic acid and 8,250 
kilograms of niacin will be available 
to veterinarians and feed mixers dur- 
ing 1945, according to announcement 
from the War Food Administration 
and War Production Board. Sup- 
plies of these commodities will be 
released at an increasing rate dur- 
ing the year, according to the pres- 
ent plans, although firm allocations 
for the first quarter are announced at 
this time. 

Applications for use of these prod- 
ucts for feed enrichment and medic- 
inal uses will be screened by the 
Feed Management Branch of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency 
which will make recommendations to 
WPB for allocation to individual ap- 
plicants to prevent accumulation of 
the limited stocks in few hands. 

According to WFA specialists, as- 
corbic acid will generally be ap- 
proved for veterinarian use and in 
calf starter mixtures as a vitamin 
supplement to prevent scours. 

Niacin which was banned for feed 
enrichment last year is restored to 
permitted ‘use and will be released 
in “reasonable quantities” to feed 
manufacturers. As this product has 
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* Joseph Wiles Firm 100 Years Old * 





CENTENARY CONGRATULATIONS.—One of the high points of the 
recent celebration of the centenary of the firm of Joseph Wiles & Son, 
Ltd., London, was the presentation of an illuminated address of congratu- 
lation and appreciation of the Rt. Hon. Thomas Wiles, P.C., head of the 


company. 


The address was presented by his staff. 


Grouped around the 


address, which hangs in Mr. Wiles’ office, are, left to right: C. Hiskett, 
secretary, the Rt. Hon. Thomas Wiles, chairman, C. Jerman, manager of 
the lighterage department, and F. T. W. Cubitt, a director. 


* 


The firm of Joseph Wiles & Son, 
Ltd., London, recently celebrated its 
centenary by a gathering of the staff 
and the presentation to the Right 
Honorable Thomas Wiles, the pres- 
ent head of the business, of an il- 
luminated address of congratulation 
and appreciation. 

The firm was founded by the late 
Joseph Wiles in 1844, at the country 
town of St. Albans, as a private grain 
and flour business with local farmers 
and merchants. His son, Thomas, on 
leaving school joined him in the busi- 
ness, but he prevailed on his father 
to start a branch in London. They 
acquired an old London firm with a 
stand on the London Corn Exchange, 
together with one barge. This formed 
the nucleus of the company’s present 
extensive lighterage fleet and busi- 
ness as lightermen and cargo super- 
intendents. Later the firm joined the 
ranks of the London wheat and flour 
importers and did an important busi- 
ness with American mills when that 
business was at its height. It has 
since acquired Canadian and Austra- 
lian mill accounts, and was actively 
trading with them up to the begin- 
ning of the present war. 

In the course of years an important 


* 


business in feedstuffs has developed, 
especially with continental mills, all 
of which trade is at present under 
control or at a standstill. 

From 1906 to 1918 Mr. Wiles served 
as a Liberal member of Parliament 
for a London constituency and at 
one time was financial  secre- 
tary to the Treasury and after- 
wards Secretary for Scotland. In 
1916 he was sworn a member of His 
Majesty’s Privy Council, which en- 
titles him to the title “Right Honor- 
able” and the letters “P.C.” after his 
name. 

For many years he has served on 
the board of the Port of London Au- 
thority and in 1933 was unanimously 
elected vice chairman and in 1941 as 
chairman, to which office he has re- 
cently been re-elected for three years. 

Mr. Wiles also has served as presi- 
dent of the London Corn Trade Asso- 
ciation and of the National Federa- 
tion of Grain Trade Associations, and 
is vice chairman of the London Corn 
Exchange Co. 

Associated with him as directors of 
Joseph Wiles & Son, Ltd., of which 
he is the chairman, are D. C. Stock- 
ings, vice chairman, F. T. W. Cubitt 
and H. A. Catt. Mr. Catt has charge 
of the flour department. 





not had wide use in feed enrichment 
it is likely that requests for permis- 
sion to use will be judged on the 
basis of previous historical use, al- 
though new users will not be denied 
reasonable quantities. It is unlike- 
ly that WFA will authorize use on 
such a wide scale as to permit the 
small stocks to be dissipated. 

Ascorbic acid will be made avail- 
able for distribution in the follow- 
ing quantities in the four quarters 
of 1945 on following basis, deter- 
mined from present supply outlook: 
100 kilograms, first quarter; 200 kilo- 
grams, second quarter; 300 kilograms, 
third quarter; 500 kilograms, fourth 
quarter. 

Niacin for feed use will be released 
at the following rate during 1945: 
1,500 kilograms in the: first quarter 
and 2,250 kilograms for each suc- 
ceeding quarter. 

The increased rate of release of 


these products during the year re- 
flects increased availability, it is said 
in government circles. Although only 
the first quarter allocations are firm, 
government officials believe that later 
allocations can be met. 
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BUCKWHEAT FLOUR MOVES 
FOR PANCAKE APPETITES 


Millers of buckwheat flour report 
increased shipping directions on pre- 
vious contracts, indicating, they be- 
lieve, a step-up in the consumption 
of pancakes as a result of the “old 
fashioned” winter weather recently. 

The 1944 buckwheat crop amount- 
ed to 9,166,000 bus, against 8,830,000 
bus in 1943, according to the United 
States Crop Reporting Board. 

Market offerings of buckwheat are 
light and find ready outlets to mills. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








ADVERTISING COSTS.—Our good 
friend and sage critic, Mr. L. J. 
Schumaker, president of the Amer- 
ican Cone & Pretzel Co., Philadel- 
phia, calls attention to some improp- 
er statistical deductions published 
recently on this page. They were 
based upon a currently released 
printed report of the Federal Trade 
Commission on distribution methods 
and costs. Preliminary summaries 
of this report, so far as it pertains 
to flour, bread and biscuits and 
crackers, respectively, were pub- 
lished in The Northwestern Miller of 
Nov. 17, 1943, Dec. 1, 1943, and Jan. 
5, 1944. A more detailed summary 
and analysis, chiefly with respect to 
flour advertising, appears on pages 6, 
37 and 41 of this issue. 

Compilations of _ statistics like 
those in question are of such a na- 
ture as to lend themselves to vari- 
ous interpretations; in fact, by ex- 
ercising sufficient ingenuity one may 
prove almost anything he desires 
from them, depending upon the de- 
gree of his myopia, personal prej- 
udice, tendency toward inadvertence 
or mere contumaciousness. It is 
easy, therefore, to work up an alibi 
for almost any extract or conclu- 
sion. Let’s let that pass and get 
down to Mr. Schumaker’s deduc- 
tions, which we may accept with- 
out qualm, evasion or reservation. 

Bakery and bakery products com- 
panies, he says, spend from 2 to 4% 
on advertising; the biscuit and crack- 
er people spend a little more. Flour 
mills will run from 4 to 8%; pack- 
age cereal foods, including corn prod- 
ucts, as high as 13%. 

If any corroboration were needed 
for these interpretations, it is to be 
found in a current bulletin of the 
Bakery Sales Association, which de- 
duces from the FTC report this ta- 
ble of pertinent statistics: 

Selling Total 
Adver- and Distri- 
tising delivery bution 
cost (%) cost (%) cost (%) 
Milk and milk 

products ..... 1.10 12.44 13.54 
Bread and bakery 

products ..... 2.63 24.24 26.87 
Cereal 

preparations .. 13.08 5.77 18.85 

Milk is brought into consideration 
because it usually is regarded as the 
product of one of those industries 
most directly competitive with bak- 
ing. Says the bulletin editor: 

“The reason given for the low 
advertising cost of milk and milk 
products is that a large percentage of 
that industry’s advertising is on a na- 
tional collective basis through the 
National Dairy Association, while the 
figures shown for bread and bakery 
products represent, in the main, 
amounts expended by only a few 
larger baking companies. If this 
were spread out to include the over- 
all, it would no doubt be even be- 
low that shown for milk and milk 
products. 

“These figures, however, are not 


as important or as revealing as those 
shown under the heading of ‘Selling 
and Delivery Cost,’ which indicate 
that in our industry selling and dis- 
tribution costs are almost double 
that of the milk industry in spite 
of the fact that quite generally the 
method of distribution is similar. 

“Then, getting down to the cereal 
industry with which we compete even 
more directly, the tremendous ad- 
vantage they hold because of the 
high amount spent for advertising 
puts them in a position to outbid 
us for a share of America’s food 
dollar, especially if we consider that 
in spite of this they still show a total 
over-all distribution cost of 8.02% 
under that of the baking industry. 
In other words, they spend 10.45% 
more for advertising than we do 
and still have an 8.02% advantage 
in selling and distribution costs.” 

To this the Bakery Sales Associ- 
ation pins a moral: 

“In the face of these astounding 
comparisons, is there any bakery op- 
erator, either wholesale or house-to- 
house, who can afford to go back to 
the costly prewar selling and dis- 
tribution methods and are there any 
who will deny that still further re- 
ductions in these costs will be neces- 
sary in the postwar period if we ex- 
pect to hold what we have gained 
in the past two years?” 


Unique in Washington bureauc- 
racy is the current admission of 
Chester Bowles, OPA administrator, 
that he has made a mistake—in fact 
two: (1) relaxing food rationing last 
spring and (2) promising that OPA 
would always give proper advance 
notice when food ration stamps were 
to be canceled. (Impish Time, ants- 
pantsy with adjectives, describes 
Chester as “plow-chinned,” although 
that really, so far as can be seen 
from here, has little relevancy to 
the matter in hand, unless it can be 
deduced that what Washington bu- 
reaucracy needs is a general revision 
of chins, which may, indeed, be the 


case.) 
ee ®@ 


A business paper contemporary 
wisecracks that 1945 is going to be 
the year of the hair shirt for busi- 
ness and industry in this country. 
It’s all on account of Runstedt’s 
tanks drowning out the soft musical 
accompaniment of the war on the 
home front. Putting the prospect 
another way, it doesn’t seem at all 
likely that 1945 will go down in his- 
tory as one of the years numbered 
among “those good old days.” 


New tool on the food front is the 
stinkometer. It measures freshness 
by calibrating volatile odors. It can 
also be used, it is said, to measure 
loss of desirable favors. The meth- 
od apparently is applicable to meats, 
prunes and raisins, as well as fish, 
in the first instance and to coffee, 


By Carroll K. Michener 








spices and perfumes in the second. 
Up to the moment no known applica- 
bility to flour has been claimed for 
it, though it might be useful with 
some flour prices at the mill. 


HISTORICAL COLOR SPOT.—Pio- 
neers of the Northwest noted with 
regret the sale and closing of the 
Fargo (N. D.) Mill last December. 
To them it marked the passing of 
another landmark that brought to 
mind colorful days of the Old North- 
west—days when barges loaded with 
the number one hard spring wheat 
for which the new country was noted 
were brought down the Red River 
from Canada and points along the 
river to the elevators at Fargo to 
be dumped into flat cars and shipped 
to Minneapolis and eastern mills; 
when horse-powered wagon trains 
came from as far as 60 miles and 
waited for days for the chance to 
unload their sacked grain at the mill 
so they could reload with the sup- 


plies needed for the long, treach- 
erous winter ahead. 
Built in the earliest stages of 


North Dakota’s development by pio- 
neer settlers to help take care of 
the bumper crops then raised, the 
Fargo Roller Mill, as it was first 
called, has been operating continu- 
ously since 1880. Located on the 
west bank of the Red River of the 
North, in the heart of Fargo, on a 
spur of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, the Fargo mill served the flour 
needs of a growing community for 
almost 65 years. 

Despite the great local need for 
it the mill’s capacity proved too 








Half a century ago this scene might 
have been multiplied by many thou- 


sands. Now it is rare, and becoming 
rapidly more rare. The drawing is 
by Artist A. J. Baum in the Sheboy- 
gan (Wis.) Press. It shows the mill 
and dam operated by Garret J. Lam- 
mers on the Onion River at Gibbs- 
ville, Wis. Built about 1850 as a 
sawmill, the mill was converted to 
gristing when the lumbering era in 
that region had run its course. The 
dam is considered unique in its lo- 
cality because of the rock and tim- 
ber construction. 


great and there were financial trou- 
bles. In 1903 the Fargo Mill Co., 
with D. A. Tennant president and 
general manager and W. P. Wina- 


sor secretary treasurer, took over 
the property. They cut down the 
capacity to 300 bbls and ran it in 


the same businesslike way they were 
handling the Fergus Falls (Minn.) 
Mill. It became one of the out- 
standing small mill enterprises of 
the Northwest. 


. EVIDENTLY millfeed does 
not govern flour prices in Britain, 
Since the official flour extraction rate 
was lowered there from 85% to 
8212%, and finally to 80%, newspa- 
pers have been complaining that this 
allows millers to produce more offal, 
which, they understand, often brings 
millers more revenue than it would 
if it went into the flour stream; and 
the popular newspaper notion in 
Britain seems to be that flour millers 
already are making more money than 
the law ought to allow. 


Roy F. Hendrickson, deputy direc- 
tor of UNRRA, gives us this hit of 
bad news for krauts: “Allied ad- 
vances during the past summer have 
cost Germany upwards of 300 to 400 
calories in daily per capita food sup- 
plies. The effect may not be imme- 
diate if Germany succeeded in setting 
up reserves of plundered food, and 
it 1s probable that in the case of 
grain this was done. But it is ap- 
parent that Germany’s diet is fast 
moving towards an allowance of 
1,600 to 1,700 calories daily, or 
around one half U. S. average per 
capita consumption, and substantially 
below the prewar German level.” 


One up for national brands: The 
104-year-old drug firm of Smith, 
Kline & French, Inc., which styles 
itself “America’s foremost service 
wholesaler,” has decided to discon- 
tinue its private S-K-F Blue line of 
products and henceforth will sell 
only nationally advertised brands. 
The company’s president has learned 
from long experience, he says, that 
“nationally advertised brands—not 
private brands—spell bigger profits 
for both the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer.” 

ee 8@ 


Dr. Lydia J. Roberts of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago says that present 
evidence on nutritional requirements 
indicates that the recommended 
dietary allowances of thiamine and 
riboflavin set up by the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council are too high and that 
some downward revision may be jus- 
tified. The recommendations never- 
theless have been of great service in 
the nutritional field, she says, and 
they have stimulated much needed 
research. 
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i Since 1856 EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 
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There Is Nothing Uncertain 
About 


BAY STATE FLOURS 


milled from Guaranteed Hard opring Wheat 


They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 


&xcellent Quality 
“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 


LaGrange Flours... 
“BUFFALO” whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 


ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 


Tops in Bakery Flours of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
* * result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE MILLERS OF 

















THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. e WHEAT and RYE e 
ABILENE, KANSAS FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 

















Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


e with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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Delay In Release of 
Mixed Feed Order as 
Vinson Intervenes 


Washington, D. C.—Further delay 
in the release of the revised MPR 
378, the mixed feed price order, is 
seen as a result of the intervention 
of Judge Fred M. Vinson, director 
of economic stabilization. The in- 
tervention may even mean that the 
“margin over cost’? controversy will 
be brought to the fore again, al- 
though that is no more than an as- 
sumption based on the fact that 
Judge Vinson favored the use of that 
system in pricing fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

It is now considered that the re- 
vised mixed feed order will not be 
released before March 15. It had been 
expected early in February. 

When the regulation was in proc- 
ess of revision by the Office of Price 
Administration, the War Food Ad- 
ministration sought to intervene, ‘but 
was unsuccessful as C. S. Gordon, 
who was then OPA price executive, 
contended that the WFA had no di- 
rect interest in the matter inasmuch 
as prepared feeds are not agricul- 
tural products. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROMOTION OF CONSUMER 
MACARONI USE DISCUSSED 


Chicago, I1]—Durum wheat millers 
are considering the possibility of de- 
veloping a program for publicizing 
and promoting alimentary paste prod- 
ucts among consumers. One sugges- 
tion made is that the Wheat Flour 
Institute be asked to set up such a 
promotion program to develop great- 
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er use of these products among house- 
wives. The subject was discussed at 
a meeting of the board of directors 
of the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Association in Chicago last 
week which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of durum mills. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CCC WHEAT LOANS 

Washington, D. C.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. through Jan. 20, 
1945, had completed 135,009 loans on 
181,017,114 bus of 1944 wheat in the 
amount of $248,900,789.29. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Enrichment Law 
Considered by 
More States 


Bills requiring all white flour and 
bread to be enriched are now before 
several state legislatures, and it is ex- 
pected that similar legislation will be 
introduced in about 25 states this 
year. At the present time, the fol- 
lowing states are considering the 
matter: 

Indiana: House Bill 89, Represen- 
tatives Downey and Richards. 














Massachusetts: House Bill 1016, 
Representatives Powers, Rand and 
Bowers. 

Nebraska: Legislative Bill 42, 


Members Seaton and Cullingham. 

Oklahoma: Senate Bill 28, Senator 
Ritzhaupt. 

Colorado: Bill H-778, Thomas. 

Georgia: Bill H-169, Swint. 

New York: Introduced Jan. 25 by 
Senator Desmond. 

Millers are urged to write to their 
state senators and representatives in 
behalf of the law where the bill is on 
the calendar. 





Macaroni Manufacturers Present 
Their Arguments for Enrichment 


Representatives of alimentary paste 
producers opened hearings Jan. 29 
before Edward E. Turkel, of the Focd 
and Drug Administration, concerning 
adoption of standards of enrichment 
and identification for these products. 
Spokesmen for the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Association introduced 
testimony to show that these prod- 
ucts were suitable vehicles for en- 
richment when adequately fortified 
with enrichment ingredients. Tests 
conducted by cereal chemists em- 
ployed by the association revealed 
that retention of enrichment ingredi- 
ents in cooked spaghetti, macaroni 
and noodles in 35 commercial sam- 
ples averaged 61.6% in the case of 
thiamine. Controlled tests made with 
samples of these products enriched 
revealed a surprisingly low rate of 
loss, industry technicians claimed. 

Other industry proponents of gov- 
ernment adoption of enrichment and 
identification standards for this group 
of products advocated permission to 
use wheat germ, claiming that the 
introduction of this ingredient im- 
proved the biological quality of the 
endosperm of wheat. It was stated 
that with the introduction of a rela- 
tively low amount of wheat germ, 
improved nutritional value could be 
obtained greatly out of proportion to 
the amount of germ used 

Government officials in examining 
Witnesses revealed their attitude with 
questions over the potential consum- 
er exaggeration of the value of wheat 
germ in alimentary products. Indus- 
try spokesmen claimed that there was 


no greater reason for this attitude 
to arise concerning wheat germ than 
in other ingredients such as soybeans 
or eggs. 

The following industry officials at- 
tended the sessions either as wit- 
nesses or observers: for the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Association 

B. R. Jacobs, J. J. Winston, Daniel 
Forbes and Douglas Hennessy; Carl 
R. Miller represented the Soy Flour 
Association; G. L. Siemen, Hoffmann- 
La Roche; J. L. K. Snyder, Merck & 
Co; Eza Levin, Vio-Bin Corp. 
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Postwar Farm Relief Measures 
Discussed at Indiana Convention 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Ray B. Bowden, 
executive vice president of the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the 44th annual con- 
vention, Indiana Grain Dealers As- 
sociation, Inc., held at the Columbia 
Club, Jan. 22-23. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Bow- 
den suggested a combination of in- 
terests which would promise he said, 
“to do a better job of farm relief 
than politicians have dreamed.” He 
said two points were: (1) the in- 
crease of buying power in the low 
income groups to enable them more 
freely to purchase food and fiber and 
(2) emphasis on industrial uses of 
farm products; he told of the varied 
uses of alcohol which will be possible 
when it can be used on a competi- 
tive basis in the postwar ration. In 
reviewing the Washington situation, 
Mr. Bowden said he believed Congress 
would take up some form of the two 
price system for disposal of surplus 
crops. He described the action now 
under way in developing a new def- 
inition of the “area of production” 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

“The principal threats of an orderly 
and prosperous reconstruction period 
are runaway inflation and powerful 
economic pressure groups,” asserted 
E. C. Young, dean of the graduate 
school of Purdue University, discuss- 
ing the “Outlook for Farming in the 
Postwar Reconstruction Period.” “If 
reconstruction is handled intelligent- 
ly, the period of demobilization should 
be followed by a long period of re- 
construction both at home = and 
abroad,” he said. 

He pointed out that the United 
States has reached a stage in its de- 
velopment in which agricultural pro- 
duction will probably be inadequate, 
if our prosperous postwar growing 
economy is achieved. 

John V. Barnett, assistant research 
director of the Indiana State Chamber 
of Commerce, spoke on the topic of 
“State and National Legislative 
Trends.” “Benefits in government,” 
he said, “are in direct proportion to 
participation and interest displayed 
by the individual or organization.” 
He urged dealers to keep in close 
touch, especially with their state 
legislators. 

W. B. Krueck, district sales man- 
ager, Allied Mills, Inc., Ft. Wayne, 
urged feed dealers to modernize their 
plants, visit farmers and help them. 


He said the test of a good sale is a 
repeat order, and advocated the dis- 
play of merchandise. Speaking on the 
topic of ‘What About Tomorrow,” he 
said the job ahead was to persuade 
farmers to use more commercial 
feed. 

Further resolutions passed by the 
association urged that the group 
“join with our neighboring states in 
furnishing financial support and per- 
sonnel for the purpose of looking af- 
ter the members’ interest in labor 
hearings, in connection with the ad- 
ministrator’s recent definition of the 
wage-hour rulings of the area of pro- 
duction. Furthermore we vigorously 
oppose any legislation which is re- 
troactive.”’ 

The association also resolved “that 
in the event it is impossible to hold 
our regular annual or semiannual 
conventions we go on record as 
supporting regional meetings which 
would comply with regulations con- 
cerning such gatherings.” 

A panel discussion on “Office of 
Price Administration Ceiling Prices” 
was conducted by J. Walter Smith, 
OPA price specialist, Indianapolis; 
Eldon Roesler, business manager Feed 
Bag, Milwaukee, and Harold L. Gray, 
member of the National Retail Feed 
Advisory Committee, Crawfordsville. 
Many questions were submitted and 
answered by the group. 

Members of the association passed 
a resolution to back the effort to ob- 
tain the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment to prevent permanently 
the diversion of state highway funds 
to the general fund of the state. In- 
dorsement also was given to the pro- 
gram for employing discharged serv- 
ice men and extending the agricul- 


tural research program at Purdue 
University. 
H. L. Gray was elected president 


of the association at the closing ses- 
sion of the convention. Other officers 
named were Max P. Sellars, vice 
president, and H. E. Miller, P. E. 
Leffe, R. Vawter Irving and E. E. 
Allison, directors for two-year terms. 
The new directors appointed Fred K. 
Sale secretary, Mrs. Ruby F. Beaver 
assistant secretary, and D. G. Phillips 
treasurer. 

The usual banquet was held on 
Jan. 22 in the convention hall of the 
Columbia Club, and in addition to re- 
marks by President Miller, featured 
an address entitled ‘Horse Sense’”’ by 
Louis H. Dirks, dean of men, DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind. 
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ON MILLERS’ MEETING PROGRAM—Seated at the speakers’ table at 
the winter meeting of District 1, Association of Operative Millers, held 
in Wichita Jan. 6 are, left to right: Dr. E. G. Bayfield, head of the mill- 
ing industry department, Kansas State College; Dr. John H. Parker, di- 
rector of the Kansas Wheat Improvement Association, Manhattan; Willis 
N. Kelly, vice president, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson; J. B. 
Steele, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson; William Davidson, Wich- 
ita Flour Mills Co; Rev. H. D. Harney, Wichita, and W. E. McCraith, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the association, Kansas City. 





Mostty PERSONAL -~ + 





Dr. W. F. Geddes, acting chief of 
the division of agricultural biochem- 
istry, University of Minnesota, and 
editor of Cereal Chemistry, is in the 
Eitel Hospital, Minneapolis, recov- 
ering from an attack of pneumonia. 


Frank B. Mosher, formerly sales 
manager for the Vegetable Oil & 
Products Co., Inc., is now in charge 
of milk powder sales for the Marwyn 
Dairy Products Corp., of Los An- 
geles. Mr. Mosher moved to the west 
coast some years ago from New 
Richmond, Wis., where he had been 
one of the executives of Doughboy 
Mills, Inc. 

* 

Alfred F. Pillsbury, director, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., was recently elected 
to his tenth successive term as presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Society of 
Fine Arts. Renamed as vice presi- 
dents of the society were James F. 
Bell, chairman of the board, General 
Mills, Inc., Augustus L. Searle, presi- 
dent of the Searle Grain Co., Minne- 
apolis, and Putnam D. McMillan, 
vice president, General Mills, Inc. 

* 

A. E. Fairney, eastern sales man- 
ager, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was a recent caller 
among the: New York trade. 

e 

Lt. Robert C. Hargrove, recent re- 
cipient of the D.S.C., and son-in-law 
of Charles C. Chinski, New York flour 
broker, was a guest last week on the 
New York Produce Exchange. 

= 

Graham McGuire, sales manager 
for the Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., spent a few days in Chi- 
cago recently with David Vaughn, of 
Bemmels & Vaughn. He later con- 
tinued eastward to meet with the 
sales force of the Ambridge, Pa., 
office of the Hubbard Milling Co. 

& 

Two sales representatives of the 
William Kelly Milling Co. spent sev- 
eral days at the Hutchinson, Kansas, 
office. They were George E. McGough, 


Birmingham, Ala., who covers Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Florida, and C. D. 
Eblen, representative in Kentucky, 
Virginia and West Virginia. Mr. Eb- 
len continued to Denver, Colo., to 
visit a daughter, wife of an army of- 
ficer there. Another daughter is in 
Alaska and a son is with the Seventh 
Army in France. 
* 

Among visitors in Chicago last 
week were: H. C. Edwards, Higgins- 
ville (Mo.) Flour Mill; J. M. Waber, 
Amber Milling Co., Rush City, Minn; 
Claude T. Alexander, Yukon (Okla.) 
Mill & Grain Co; William M. Steinke, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 

o 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, attended the Michigan State 
Millers Association meeting in Grand 
Rapids, on Jan. 26. 

cd 

About 60 members of the Toledo 
Board of Trade and affiliates attend- 
ed the annual dinner of the exchange 
Jan. 25, witnessing the induction of 
the new president, Paul Atkinson, 
Norris Grain Co. The dinner also 
brought congratulations to H. Wal- 
lace Applegate, Mennel Milling Co., 
on becoming a grandfather for the 
first time. A. C. Hoffman, Sheets 
Elevator Co., a former president, act- 
ed as toastmaster. 

= 


Future problems of American busi- 
ness men were discussed by Harry A. 
Bullis, president of General Mills, 
Inc., at a recent luncheon meeting of 
the Minneapolis Junior Association of 
Commerce. The meeting was held at 
the Covered Wagon. 

a 

P. D. Hays, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis; Ray Moran, of 
the Memphis, Tenn., branch of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co; S. T. Chase, 
Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills; Frank 
Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co; 
L. A. Brooks, Cosby Hodges Milling 
Co., Birmingham, Ala; Clyde Smith, 
St. Marys (Mo.) Mill Co; L. C. Chase, 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis; W. H. Williams, Jr., Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co., visited in Nash- 
ville last week among the flour and 
bakery interests. 

e 

Harry W. Williams, general agent 
at Minneapolis for the Illinois Central 
Railway, has been made general traf- 
fic agent of the road at Louisville, Ky. 

* 

P. D. Hays, Valier & Spies Milling 
Company, St. Louis, returned last 
week from a business trip to Virginia 
and the Carolinas. 

# 

C. F. Tillma, manager of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City office, has 
returned from a trip to Amarillo and 
other Texas panhandle cities. 

* 

Oscar H. Dietz, Oklahoma City, 
president of the Collins-Dietz-Morris 
Co., wholesale grocers, is enjoying a 
midwinter vacation in Pasadena, Cal. 

& 

Vernon Tupper, president of the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Roller Mills, has 
returned from Memphis, where he 
attended the 113th annual conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Diocese of Ten- 
nessee last week. 

* 

Harry C. Lautensack, vice president 
of eastern division, General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, was a recent Boston 
visitor, calling at the company’s New 
England office. 

® 

Phil A. Mohler, president of the 
Pittsburgh Flour Club and represen- 
tative of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., accompanied by his wife, son 
and daughter, took a recent holiday 
in New York at Hotel Astor. This 
holiday celebrated the graduation of 
the son, Richard W. Mohler, from 
high school in Mount Lebanon. Rich- 
ard will enlist in the navy soon. 

* 

Albert J. Wells, owner of Wells 
Bakery, ‘Dormont, Pittsburgh, has 
bought the Princess Ann apartments 
in the fashionable Mount Lebanon 
district of the Steel City for $150,000. 

* 

Louis Marhoefer, president of the 
Bold Baking Co., Pittsburgh, and 
Mrs. Marhoefer are vacationing at 
Fort Worth, Fla., for five weeks. 

+ 

Charles B. Clements will become 
associated with J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., as production 
manager on Feb. 1. He has been 
associated with the Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. for approximately 15 years. 


James Postma, district sales man- 
ager for the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., recently covered his 
Indiana territory with R. W. Free- 
man, and is at present covering his 
Pennsylvania territory with L. M. 
Kirkham and Donald Stewart. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ALLIED CLUB TO MEET 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The Twin City 
Allied Club will hold a dinner meet- 
ing at the Covered Wagon in Minne- 
apolis the evening of Feb. 2. Post- 
war developments, rationing and 
manpower are among the subjects 
scheduled for discussion. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
DULUTH OFFICERS NAMED 
The ticket submitted by the nom- 
inating committee of the Duluth 
Board of Trade for the annual elec- 
tion held Jan. 16, was elected with- 
out any change. The officers are: 
president, K. S. Bagley; vice presi- 
dent, H. B. Stoker; directors to serve 
three years, W. W. Bleecher, W. J. 
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McCabe, W. R. McCarthy; board of 
arbitration, J. R. McCarthy, B. T. 
Dinham, M. P. McGraw; board of ap. 
peals, C. E. Fuller, Jr. E. 
Schumacher, W. F. Starkey, G. c 
Wilson and J. A. Bennison. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW OFFICERS 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—New officers of 
the Northeastern Indiana Hay and 
Grain Dealers Association, chosen at 
a meeting on Jan. 8, are Philip F. 
Legge, president, Ezra H. Stoller, 
vice president, and A. L. Leif, secre 
tary-treasurer. Chief speaker at the 
meeting was M. Clifford Townsend 
former governor of Indiana, who said 
that the stabilization of farm income 
will be the main agricultural prob 
lem of the future. He also declared 
that employment at good wages 
maintenance of price levels and for 
eign trade are essential to farm s 
curity. 
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CLEARING COMPANY ELECTS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Directors of the 
Grain Clearing Co. of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade have elected 
D. C. Bishop as president for the 
ensuing year. G. A. Johnson was 
chosen first vice president, E. ¢, 
Meservey second vice president, and 
F. W. Bartlett secretary-treasurer, 
George G. Lee was reappointed man- 
ager for his forty-first consecutive 
term, and R. D. Cline, assistant man- 
ager. 
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RAYMOND E. GAYLORD NAMED 
SALES MANAGER FOR OMAR 


Omaha, Neb.—Raymond E. Gay- 
lord, former regional general sales 
manager in the Midwest for Standard 
Brands, Inc., has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager for Omar Mills, 
Inc., with headquarters in Omaha. 
He succeeds N. D. Stringer who re- 
signed. 

Mr. Gaylord has been in sales ac- 











Raymond E. Gaylord 


tivities since 1920. For 11 years he 
was divisional sales manager and as- 
sistant vice president of the Cream 
of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis. In 1939 
he joined the Rumford (R.I.) Chemi- 
cal Works, as general sales manager 
and assistant advertising manager 
Appointed manager of the Royal 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., in 
1943, he was named regional general 
sales manager of the company, cover- 
ing 13 midwestern states in 1944. 
Mr. Gaylord has been active in trade 
associations and is well known 
throughout the sales profession. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 





An Independent Will 





WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 

















4 | A new development 





pa-chuT, 
Peace CONSIDATID WS 


‘4 tends 
tolerance. 


which greatly ex- 
fermentation 
Provides 


more time for “cutting over” or 


giving dough extra punches. 


If 


you want a flour which will stand 


abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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“WONDERSACK” 


We always feel we are under- 
stating WONDERSACK’S baking 
value. We make generous claims, 
and this fine flour regularly ex- 


ceeds them. 


The MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 












Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 





YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








PACKED 


Rugged, tough Hammond 
Flour Bags deliver your 
product...safely protected 
from the elements and rough 
handling! 


THREE GRADES ....-- ALL “‘TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 


““LUSTRO ”’ “*SECURPAC “”’ 


fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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IF BUYING 
a MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 










YOU 






Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 





““CELUPAC”’ 











“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


SA 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS 





Wheat State 
The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 
3,000,000 bus Storage 


“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays WICHITA, KANSAS 





no attention to ups and 








downs and this and that. 


STANDARD MILLING 


Just always GOOD FLOUR COMPANY 
Millers of 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. © CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


BAKERY FLOURS 











SUN ON NAN NN DD 


4 Atlanta FULTON 
OBS aire BAG & COTTON Py aa 
Minneapolis MILLS 


W KansasCity, Kan. 
MOND ANN ANN 
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“Golden Loaf” t's ou 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 





Chickasha Milling Co. 


We specialize in 


designing and engraving Sovsete — CH Adtooss 
11, Toy 8 * ‘Washita”’ 
for Millers and the Grain Trade Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 























King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 





LABORATORY SERVICE. 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
Prism @telilicsl MO lilele liom ae el mm ail 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 




















HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 









@ NIAGARA 
4 

















CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Milling Wheat 


SALINA, KANSAS Feed Grains 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x~ * k k * 


Lt. Daniel T. Felix, Jr., United 
States Naval Reserve, has been pre- 
sented the Air Medal with a citation 
“for meritorious acts in aerial flight 
as pilot in a navy patrol squadron 
during the Marianas Islands cam- 
paign. His skill, daring and devotion 
to duty were in accordance with the 
highest traditions of the United 
States naval service.” Daniel T. 
Felix, Pittsburgh flour broker, is the 
father of Lt. Felix. 

* 


Pvt. Richard Creamer, 20, who was 
employed by the Worcester (Mass.) 
Grain & Coal Co. before he entered 
the service, has been missing in ac- 
tion in Germany since Dec. 16, ac- 
cording to a War Department mes- 
sage received by his parents. 
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HERB ROGERS JOINS FEED 
DIVISION OF COLORADO 


Denver, Colo.—Herb Rogers, for 
the past 12 years manager of the feed 
and grain department for Hungarian 
Flour Mills, Denver, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the nutritional 
department for the feed division of 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., of 
which the Hungarian mill is a sub- 
sidiary. 

Now operating production or dis- 
tribution units in 12 states, the com- 
pany has been expanding rapidly in 
the prepared feed division. James E. 
Vaughn is head of the sales depart- 
ment of the Ranch-Way division, the 
retail marketing branch of the com- 
pany. 
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A manufacturer’s agent for flour 
milling machinery in Buffalo since his 
youth, Richard K. Noye, 73, collapsed 
and died recently in front of his 
home. Born in Buffalo, Mr. Noye 
joined the John T. Noye Mfg. Co., 
founded by his grandfather, the late 
John T. Noye. When the company 
was dissolved in 1912, Mr. Noye and 
his brother, Albert Anderson Noye, 
formed the Noye Bros. Co. to carry 
on much of the old firm’s business. 
He was still active in the firm at the 
time of his death. 


Walter J. Nisbet died recently in 
Buffalo, N. Y., at the age of 67. He 
had been associated with General 
Mills, Inc., and its predecessor, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., for 36 years. He 
began working in the Boston office in 
1901, and when he retired in 1937 
he was district executive sales man- 
ager at Buffalo. 


August Strom, 69, a founder and 
for many years operator of the Cremo 
Baking Co., Ashland, Wis., died Jan. 
24, following a brief illness. A na- 
tive of Sweden, Mr. Strom came to 
the United States in 1900. With his 
brother, Axel, he opened the Cremo 
Bakery in April, 1923. Later his 
brother, Olaf, joined the partnership. 


Miss Florence Augusta Ready, 65, 
Pittsburgh, who carried on the pretzel 
baking business of her late father, 
died recently. With the death of 
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Miss Ready, the formula for pretzels 
introduced by her father remains a 
secret. She was the last member 
of the family. 


Edward T. Sandison, 57, co-owner 
of Olympia (Wash.) Bakery, died in 
Seattle recently. In 1915 he came to 
Olympia and started working for the 
pioneer bakers, Barnes & Bowen, and 
later started his own bakery. Charles 
Miller has been his business partner 
since 1924. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Brose, 92, widow of 
the late George Brose, one of the 
pioneer flour millers of Evansville, 
Ind., died Jan. 20. For many years 
her late husband operated the Brose 
& Arnold Mill, which later was pur- 
chased by Igleheart Bros. 


John W. Clulow, 47, well-known 
Seattle chemist, died at his home 
Jan. 20 following a short illness. He 
was a graduate of the University of 
Washington and had been employed 
as a milling chemist for the past 
10 years. 


A. B. Coffman, a miller for McAl- 
lister & Bell, Inc., Covington, Va., 
for the past 41 years, died recently at 
his home in Covington. He was 
widely known among millers in the 
Virginia territory. 

Mrs. Jennie Gluek Schober, widow 
of the late Carl Schober, former 
president of the Phoenix Milling Co., 
a pioneer Minneapolis company, died 
at her home in Santa Monica, Cal., 
Jan. 28. 

Edward B. Nelson, 64, in charge of 
the city sales desk for the Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
died Jan. 28. 
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BAKERS’ CLUB TO MEET 

Chicago, Ill—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago will hold its annual meeting 
on Jan. 31. Beginning at 2 p.m. the 
board of directors will meet and elect 
officers. At 4 p.m. there will be held 
the annual meeting of active mem- 
bers, when the officers will be in- 
stalled and reports presented. 

At 6 p.m. a dinner meeting will be 
held for all members, active, associ- 
ate and nonresident. Fred L. Cobb 
of Green Bay, Wis., board chairman 
of the American Bakers Association, 
will be the speaker. 
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SUBSIDIARIES CHANGE NAMES 

New York, N. Y.—The corporate 
name of the St. Regis Paper Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., has been changed to 
the St. Regis Timber Co., Ltd., and 
the corporate name of the Bates 
Valve Bag Co. Ltd. has’ been 
changed to the St. Regis Paper Co. 
(Canada), Ltd. All activities are now 
conducted under the new corporate 
names. The change of names _ in- 
volves no change of ownership, man- 
agement or policies. 





Flour Supplies Cut 











(Continued from page 9.) 


severe cold and snow which hampered 
rail lines in cleaning up congestion 
during the five-day embargo, plus in- 
ability of mills to get flour out 
promptly, are now bringing all bak- 
ers’ stocks to a critical point. Some 
of the larger plants are trucking in 
flour where possible and are great- 
ly concerned over the _ prospects. 
Among the smaller bakers many 
stocks are at a dangerously low fig- 
ure. 

Flour from Buffalo is practically 


cleaned out of the New York area. 
For nearly four weeks car conges- 
tion in the yards there has tied up 
freight movements in and out. Spas- 
modic improvement between storms, 
it is claimed, has left only about 350 
snowbound cars there, against 2,500 
three weeks ago, with, of course, a 
backlog in yards outside of Buffalo. 
The situation on empties there is 
acute. 

While the New York area appears 
to be the point worst affected, the 
widespread nature of the present em- 
bargo may soon bring similar distress 
conditions elsewhere, and buyers are 
anxiously awaiting word that the rail 
restrictions have been lifted. It was 
reported that one large Pittsburgh 
flour jobber did not have a sack of 
flour left in the warehouse at the 
close of last week and had told the 
Office of Defense Transportation 
that a continuation of the shipment 
ban would have serious consequences 
in that area. 

New England buyers were not quite 
so badly hit because there remained 
one line through Canada open to 
them. This route was via Sault St. 
Marie, Mich., and the Canadian Pa- 
cific, but the railroad jam was begin- 
ning to be felt in Canada too. 

It seems likely that the effects of 
the current transportation tie-up will 
be felt for a considerable time. With 
stocks so far reduced the demand for 
shipments is likely to far exceed the 
railroads’ ability to catch up for some 
time after the embargo is dropped, 
which in turn will tend to sustain the 
boxcar jam on the eastern lines. 
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IMPORTS OF LIGHT BURLAP 
SHOW A SMALL INCREASE 


New York, N. Y.—Larger supplies 
of light weight burlap stock are be- 
ing received as the result of efforts 
made last year by the bag trade. As 
long as ceiling prices in Calcutta en- 
courage mills there to limit output 
of lighter grades to 50% of total 
production, normal proportions of the 
light grades will not be received. 
Approximately 40% of total imports 
at this time are of the more desired 
grade. It is expected that the per- 
centage will increase during the next 
quarter, however. 

The government probably will not 
announce its burlap importing pro- 
gram for some time, observers here 
believe. Recommendations of the ad- 
visory committee of the importing 
and bag industry that the present 
method of operating be continued 
through 1945 are being considered. 
Since the present program is effec- 
tive through June 30, with shipments 
under it arriving until September, 
there is no need of any immediate 
decision. Allocations similar to those 
now in effect are hoped for through 
the year. 

Sales of cottons to the bag trade 
are extremely tight. While previous 
commitments moderately covered the 
present quarter, current sales are not 
only light, but also only for near-by 
shipment. 

There is little incentive to sell 
ahead until some of the government 
directives are straightened out. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.41, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting duty 
paid early shipment prices of heavy 
and lightweight Calcutta burlap ex- 
pressed in cents per lb of cloth is 
17.55, as compared with 17.62 a year 
ago. 
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JAMES D. FURRY, CHASE 
MANAGER AT WICHITA, DIES 


Kansas City, Mo.—James D. Fur- 
ry, for many years associated with 
Chase Bag Co. in the Southwest, died 
early Jan. 26 at the Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Hospital after an illness of sey- 
eral weeks. 

Appointed recently as manager o} 
a Chase sales office established at 
Wichita, Mr. Furry became ill sud 
denly shortly after he arrived in that 
city in December. His condition was 





The Late James D. Furry 


diagnosed as severe stomach ulcers 
and he underwent an operation from 
which he apparently was recovering 
when he began to fail again this 
week, 

For many years sales representa- 
tive in the Nebraska-Iowa area, Mi) 
Furry was transferred to the Kan- 
sas City branch as sales manage! 
about two years ago. 
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BAKERY GRANTED INJUNCTION 

Stevens Point, Wis.—The Bake- 
Rite Baking Co., Stevens Point, has 
been granted a restraining order in 
circuit court at Waupaca, forbidding 
employees of the idle plant from in- 
terfering with the business of the 
company, from entering compan 
property for the purpose of interfer- 
ence and from defacing equipment 
The Bake-Rite firm has been closed 
since late December, following 
walkout by approximately 45 en 
ployees on Dec. 21 as a result of 
wage dispute. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Buyers in western territ: 
have assumed that, on account of the er 
bargo against eastern shipments, the 
would be plenty of millfeed available 
them. They have been bombarding mi 
with wires and telephone calls, but mill 
say they had enough business on hand f1 
customers in this territory to take eve 
ton of feed made, and they have no 
plus If anything, the supply situat 
is tighter than ever, and millers’ cl 
difficulty is distributing what little 
they have to sell on an equitable ba 
among their old customers. They 
sell many times their output without cat 
ing up with the demand, They are st 
not interested in bids for future shipme! 
having sold all they care to for spril 
summer and next fall shipment at 
ceiling. 

Oklahoma City: Scant offerings and 
good demand characterize the feed ma! 
ket, with no change in _ prices. Quot 
tions, burlaps, carloads for southern deli 
eries: bran, mill run and shorts $1.95 cw 
for northern deliveries: bran, mill run a! 
shorts $1.90. 

Omaha: Millfeed demand for all positio 
is still greatly in excess of the suppl 
Movement of corn to market is still Tr 
stricted by the boxcar situation. The tlé 
up in movement of almost everything eas 
of Chicago may perhaps help the deliver 
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& SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


















LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
ce 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











Tivva BAGS 


BURLAP, COTTON 
and PAPER 
PLAIN or PRINTED 


Twines 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA 
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situation in the immediate territory. Ceil- 
ing prices prevail. 

Wichita: Supplies of bran and_ shorts 
continue less than the demand, but orders 
for western buyers are more. generally 
filled on account of the embargo on ship- 
ments to the northeastern states. Quota- 
tions, bran and shorts, basis Kansas City: 
$36.50 ton. 

Hutchinson; Millfeed demand is as keen 
as ever. Mills have little to offer. Quota- 
tions hold at the ceilings, $36.50@37.50 
(Kansas City basis). 

Salina; Demand is exceptionally good, 
With the trend steady and supplies insuf- 
ficient for trade requirements. Bran and 
shorts continue to sell at ceiling levels. 

Fort Worth: There is a slight increase 
in carlot offerings of bran, but prices are 
still firm at the ceiling. No grey shorts 
are available in carlots. Quotations, ceil- 
ing carlots, wheat bran and grey shorts 
$42.20 sacked, delivered TCP, in mixed 
cars $1 per ton higher. 

Toledo: Millfeed is still selling readily 
at ceiling levels of $42.37 ton, f.o.b. Toledo 
with the demand in excess of supplies. 

Cleveland: There is a great demand for 
feed. Truckers are now able to haul all 
they can obtain. The carlot business is 
tremendous, but it is impossible to get 
enough empties to take care of all orders, 
Quotations: spring bran, hard winter bran, 
standard middlings, flour middlings, and red 
dog, all $42.99 ton. 

Buffalo: The situation from a supply 
point of view, with demand as persistent 
as ever, is going from bad to worse. One 
of the chief factors is the badly curtailed 
output, due to searcity of empty cars and 
the iransportation situation, which has 
brought to the city a large force of sol- 
diers to dig out snow-buried cars. The 
trade views the situation as extremely seri- 
ous, if not holding elements of impending 
calamity in supplies of all grades of feed- 
stuffs, unless something ere develops. 
Quotations: all varieties $41. straight 
earlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Supplies from mills are cut down 
by lack of freight cars and severe weather. 
Difficulty is experienced in filling old orders 
and new offerings are unusually scarce. Feed 
grains are in lighter demand, since the 
trade has adequate supplies as a_ result 
of earlier heavy bookings, and weaker 
prices have created no incentive. Spring 
bran midds.,, mixed feed, red dog, all 
$45.67@ 46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand is moderate, the 
trend is firm and supplies are small, Std 
bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft win- 
ter, std. midds., flour and red dog, all 
34 ton. 





Pittsburgh Demand for millfeeds was 
very active the past week The five-day 
embargo on civilian freight and bulk grains 





caused both jobbers and retailers to search 
frantically for millfeeds. Bran, standard 
middlings and red dog sold at the ceilings 
of $44.10@44.60 but the supply was far 
below the demand. The scarcity of corn, 
barley and oats added to the troubles of 
the retail and wholesale buyers. One large 
jobber reported it was the worst week 
experienced for feeds since the war began. 

Nashville: Demand for millfeed is heavier, 
due to cold weather, and the supply is 
limited. Mills are selling at their doors 
or in mixed cars. Offerings are very light 
and prices remain at the ceilings, both 
bran and shorts being quoted $43.30@44.30 
ton, f.o.b. Nashville. 

Seattle: The supply is limited; $37.50 ton 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed business continues ex- 
cellent, stimulated by cold weather. Ranges 
ure in good condition and livestock is fine. 
Mills continue to operate at capacity Quo- 
tations: red bran and mill run, blended, 
white and midds., $36.30, carload lots 
f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and 
mill run, blended, white and midds. $38 
ton, ceiling. California prices: red bran 
and mill run, blended, white and midds. 
$42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with 
Los Angeles prices up $1, ceiling. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is in strong 
demand, Domestic buyers never seem to 


get enough. Of course, at the ceiling price 
it is cheap feed. Exports are kept at a 
low level by restrictions. In the domestic 


market ceiling prices prevail. Quotations: 
domestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal freight 
rates, 

Winnipeg: Demand continues excellent, 
and supplies are moving freely. The situ- 
ation is unchanged, with the bulk of the 
run in western Canada going to the east- 
ern provinces, Sales for consumption in 
western Canada are very small, as there 
are large quantities of other feedstuffs 
being used in place of millfeeds. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran 
$28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: The situation in this territory 
¢ontinues exceedingly tight. Domestic de- 
mand is at a record level with orders 
increasing weekly. At the same time west- 
ern flour mills are only able to supply a 
part of the western orders, with the re- 
sult that rationing of sales to consum- 
ers is being steadily tightened. Stocks 
in hand are far below immediate require- 
ments and dealers foresee some govern- 
ment action. shortly. Such action may 
take the form of a price increase, since 
millfeed has remained steady while wheat 
and other grains advanced. As a result, 
farmers and livestock breeders are using 
record amounts of the cheaper millfeed 
and western mills are unable to supply 
anything like the demand. Prices on a 
cash car basis are bran _ $29,80, shorts 
$30.80, midds. $33.80. 
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“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 


A flour of positive values and un- 
failing uniformity, SNOBUDDY 
marches along year after year 
with the quality ideals of those 
a science 


who know baking as 


and an art. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota and Nowhere Else 
a” 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 

























Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 









Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Relatively heavy buying by 


three or four large bakeries resulted in 
southwestern flour sales reaching 78% of 
capacity last week, compared with 38% 
the previous week and 26% a year ago. 
Two midwestern buyers and two from the 
East were represented in this group, most 
of whom were covering for 90 days ahead. 
The smaller trade did not follow and early 
this week the trade had slackened in an- 
ticipation of an increase of 2@38c in the 


subsidy for February. Meanwhile, buyers 


find millers indisposed to sell for nearby 
shipment because of the car situation and 
the fact that current wheat supplies are 
hard to obtain. Moreover, most mills are 
running heavily and have little room for 
additional spot business. Clear values still 


with production continuing heavy 
outlets thin. Only those who wish to 
clears with feed are relieving the 
materially. 
Jan. 27 
$4@ 4.20, 
standard 
3.10@ 3.15, 
low protein 
report domestic 
quiet, 3 slow and 10 


are weak, 
and 
take 
situation 
Quotations 
family flour 
20 @ 3.30, 
aight 
»@ 2.80, 
Five mills 
tive, 5 fair, 4 
Oklahoma City: 


established brands 
bakers short patent 
patent $3.15 @3.20, 
high protein clears 
$2 @ 2.15. 
business ac- 
dull. 


averaged 40% of 









Sales 













capacity last week, compared with 41% 
the previous week. Bakers took 60% of the 
bookings and the family trade 40% Op- 
erations averaged 65%. Prices were un- 
changed. Quotations, sacks, delivered Okla- 
homa rate points Jan. 27: hard wheat 
short patent flour $4@4.30; soft wheat short 
patent $4@4.30, standard patent $3.904 
4.10, bake short patent $3.35@3.45, bakers 
standard 3.35 

Omaha: The past week developed only a 
moderate flour business, except for some 
government business. Bakeries are mod- 
erate buyers and with the price of flour 
so near the ceiling, there is a decided 
tendency to buy from hand-to-mouth. Bak- 
eries, however, report a very good_ busi- 
ness in their products and will be in the 
flour market from time to time. Mill op- 
erations are about at capacity. Cash wheat 
remains strong and ceilings are paid for 
any millable wheat Quotations Jan. 27: 
family short patent $ 5@3.55, standard 
patents 5@ 3.35, halcer’ short _ patents 





90, 





ane 2 
.30@ 3. 75a 


high protein clears 









fancy first clears $2.20@2.50, low g de 
clears $2.05@2.10. 

Wichita: Sales ranged from 50 to 200% 
last week. Directions are good, with mills 
operating from 90 to 100% of capacity. 
The embargo on shipments to points east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio 
on account of the snowstorm has retarded 
car loadings for those points. Mills re- 
port that this has enabled them to catch 
uf in car loadings to western and south- 
ern points. 

Hutchinson: Although bakers showed lit- 
tle interest in flour last week, a fair vol- 
ume of new business came from the family 
trade, including some _ round lots. The 
embargo on eastern shipments muddled the 
situation somewhat, but helped mills which 
were over-taxed by heavy directions. Ad- 
vancing wheat premiums helped to _ firm 
flour prices. 

Salina: The demand for flour is only 
fair. Shipping directions are good, but 
the boxcar situation is retarding move- 
ment. 

Texas: Flour demand was somewhat less 
active last week, but sales averaged around 
100% of capacity, of which family flour 
was around 20% Operations continued 
around 80% of capacity. The car short- 
age is not serious, but is a definite factor, 
and combined with labor shortage and 
mechanical difficulties, holds production be- 
low its theoretical top Prices are un- 


changed. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: The big news in the flour 
market is the embargo against shipments 
to the East. At first buyers did not seem 
much concerned, and did not react as mill- 
ers had expected. However, the seriousness 


of the situation is beginning to make itself 
felt. Production of flour at Buffalo has 
been very seriously curtailed. For about 
three weeks the mills there have been 
unable to get cars and eastern bakers are 
beginning to feel the pinch. Should the 
embargo from the West be continued, many 
bakeries may be forced to close for lack 


and it appears likely that stocks 
retail grocery stores will 
It is reported here that 
jobbing houses in Pitts- 
sack of flour left in 
close of last week. 

has been shaping 


of supplies, 
on the shelves of 
be swept clean. 
one of the largest 
burgh did not have a 
its warehouse at the 
While this situation 
itself up, demand has been indifferent. 
Buyers have been awaiting announcement 
of the new subsidy and bought only spar- 
ingly, with little attention paid to any- 
thing beyond nearby needs. There were 
no large lots reported sold, and the total 
business done by northwestern mills was 
a little under 50% of capacity, compared 
with 53% a week earlier, and 45% a year 
ago. 
Spring 
volume of 
and they 
into transit 
They have 
embargo and 








big 
books, 
this 


wheat mills generally have a 
unfilled business on their 
would rather get some of 

than take on new orders now. 
plenty of directions, but the 
scarcity of cars is holding up 

When cars are available, gov- 

business takes priority and even 

flour is being delayed these 


shipments. 
ernment 
government 
days. 
Quotations 
family 
ten 


29: established brands 
enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
flours 54, bakery short patent 
patent standard patent 
clear 34, first clear 
clear $2.70@2.90, whole 


Jan. 
flour, 
bakery 

3.44; first 
$3.34; fancy 
$3@ 3.10, second 

wheat $3.30@3.54. 








About 
week 


including Duluth: 
reported last 
replacement buy- 
Millfeed is urg- 
coming from all 


Interior 
the only 
was the 


mills, 
new business 
small, customary 
ing by regular customers. 
ently needed, wtih inquiry 
directions. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


flour week 


last 


Chicago: The demand for 











continued sléw with only scattered small 
lot sales Buyers remain uninterested in 
adding to their holdings. Directions are 
good, The demand for family flour has 
improved, although most business is scat- 
Quotations Jan. 27: spring top pat- 
3.57, standard patent $3.32@3.47, 
first clear 20@ 3.42, second clear $2, fam- 
ily flour ; hard winter short patent 
$3.45 @3. o $ 03.47, first clear $2.67 
a3, soft winter patent $3.45@4.31, 
standard patent $ 6@4.06, first clear $2.75 
@3 
St. Louis: There was a good demand 
for flour last week. Bookings consisting 
of some fairly large lots were reported. 
All classes of buyers were interested. Car- 
lot buying was fair and the family trade 
booked for nearby’ shipment. However, 
mills are having trouble on account of car 









shortage. / good demand prevails for 
high protein clears, with offerings light 
and prices firm. Jobbers report very little 
buying, with their trade using old con- 
tracts or buying only for immediate wants. 
No improvement in the sugar situation 
is evident, with bakers receiving their bare 
requirements 

Central states mills report buying fairly 
general, with some fair-sized lots placed 
on the books. These consisted of hard 
and soft wheat flour at prices just under 
the ceiling. 

Quotations Jan 27: soft wheat patent 
$3.98, cake flour 58, straight .74, fam - 





str 
2@3.7 
family 

and 95% 
spring wheat 


95% $3.44 





ght and 95 
hard wheat 
short patent 

$3.44 @3.49, 
patent, 






ily short patent 
first clear 
s patent $3.44, 
straight 
$2.68 @3.06: 





57 @ 3.83, 
first clear 
straight and 
Toledo: The car 
become so acute 





has 
not 


situation 
have 


labor 
millers 


and 
that 


been so much concerned about making 
further sales of flour as getting out what 
they have already sold. Sales of soft wheat 
flour have been vitally affected by the ra- 
tioning of shortening, lack of sugar and 
labor shortage. Most mills report new 
sales of only routine character for actual 
near-by requirements. Production of flour 
has been pretty well maintained despite the 
handicap. 

Cleveland: Demand for family flour con- 
tinues at an unprecedented rate, far in ex- 
cess of any business that the jobber has 
enjoyed for the past four years. Bakers 
continue to sell all the sweet goods that 
they can make, but demand for bread and 
rolls has fallen off a little since the first 
of the year. Jobbers and bakers are not 
inclined to do any contracting for flour 
at this time. Most of them have sufficient 
flour contracted for the next 90 days and, 
with the more encouraging reports from 
Europe, the trade is inclined to feel that 
prices will not be any higher. 

The car situation is very serious and in- 
ventories of both bakers and family trade 
are the lowest in many years. If the car 
and labor situations do not improve in 
this territory in the near future, it will 
be necessary for many companies to dis- 
continue business for the time being. Quo- 
tations Jan. 27: spring first patent $3.70@ 
3.80, standard patent $3.60@3.70, first clear 
20@3. ae hard winter short patent $3.50 
® patent $3.40@3.50, first clear 

soft winter short patent $4.30 
straight $3.50@3.70, first clear $3 


EASTERN STATES 

light and scattered. 
trade is directed most- 
shipped and delivered 
business, a problem 
most difficult by the 

Milling output has 
and labor 





Buffalo; Sales are 
The attention of the 
ly at getting flour 
to their places of 
that has been made 
unprecedented storms, 


been reduced by the storms, car 
shortages. 

While mills are having the greatest dif- 
ficulty in getting into full scale produc- 
tion because of these factors, directions 
continue to pile up in large volume. Clears 
are firm at the recent advance. 

Quotations Jan. 27, cottons: spring first 
patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first 





patent $3.80, 
soft 


$3.10. 


hard winter short 
$3.70, first clear $3.25; 
patent $3.75, first clear 
Interest in flour centers on 
obtaining it, rather than 
in sales. Buyers see no reason to pur- 
chase in volume during the week preced- 
ing subsidy announcement, and _ therefore 
only scattered cars are turned. These are 
chiefly spring standard patents, about 10 
“15e below ceilings, as high glutens hold 
firmly at top figures. Buyers are anxiously 
giving directions, but mills are nearly all 





clear $5 
95% patent 
winter short 

New York: 
the possibility of 

















behind in their shipments, to which the 
current emergency in railroad yards adds 
difficulties. Southwestern flours share mod- 
erately in the passing business and cake 
flours proportionately. The demand for 
spot flour is good, but new contracts are 
limited. Quotations Jan. 27: spring high 
glutens $3.95, standard patents $3.60@3.70, 
clears $3.40@3.55; southwestern short pat- 
ents 70@3.80, standard patents $3.60@ 
3.70, clears $ soft winter straights, 
Pennsylvania Pacific coast $3.67 





unten: Both buyers and sellers are dis- 
playing’ little interest in new flour com- 
mitments. Mill agents have been com- 
pletely absorbed in making explanations 
to the trade on the delay in flour ship- 
ments. Shortage of empty cars and freight 
congestion in Buffalo, leading to the em- 
bargo on all shipments except war freight, 
has the trade worried. Many bakers are 
short on supplies and the coming week 
will see many of them out of flour and 
faced with a shut-down. Mill warehouses 
here are completely bare of flour and the 
drain on jobbers’ supplies has exhausted 
their stocks. Pleas for relief have gone 
in to the ODT and the ICC from the New 
England Bakers Association and individual 
bakers, but little hope is held out for im- 
mediate relief. Mill quotations are held 


Quotations 
$3.95 @ 3.97, 
patent 
south- 


ceilings. 
gluten 
standard 


near 
high 
a 


firmly at or 
Jan. 27: spring 
short patent 








$3.75 @ 3.77, fir 
western 
patent 


short , 
75@3.77, Texas 
andard patent 5@3.77; 
patent $3.75@3.90, straights 
and clears 55@ 3.65. 
Philadelphia: No 
oped in the flour 
showed little 
recent downward 
tures. At the same 


patent $3.85 


sott 


short 









devel- 
Bak- 
the 
fu- 
are 


material change 
market last week. 
interest in view of 
movement in wheat 
time, most mills 


ers 
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firm in their views, owing to the strength 
in cash wheat, and are offering sparingly, 
Jobbers and bakers are more concerned 
at the moment in obtaining flour already 
purchased, rather than adding to _ their 
holdings. Shipments are very uncertain, due 
to the temporary embargo on shipments 


from Chicago and points west to eastern 
destinations. Quotations Jan. 27: spring 
wheat short patent $3.73@3.78, standard 

$3. ph a 


patent $3.63@3.68, first spring clear 
3.5 hard winter short patent $3.73@3.7 
% $3.63@3.68; soft winter straights, ne; r 
by $3.35@3.45. 

Pittsburgh: Flour salesmen reported very 





good sales the past week. A large book- 
ing of Kansas hard winter was made at 
9c under the ceiling. With this order, 
spring wheat flour in a nice sized amount 
was sold at 4c under the ceiling. High 
proteins held firm at the ceiling. Clears 
in mixed cars were reported to have sold 
well. Family flour also moved well. Most 
sales were made for 120 days’ shipment 
Shipping directions were brisk, but deli 

eries were delayed by the five-day em- 
bargo on civilian freight. Severe winter 
weather again played havoc with trains 
and trucks. Cake flour had a very brisk 
sale. Quotations on flour were asked \ 
some large bakers, but final closing of 
these sales was being held up pendi 

developments on the European battle 
fronts. 

Quotations Jan. 27: hard winter bake 





short patent $3.70@3.80, straight $3.60a 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3.15@ 
3.25; spring bakers short patent $3.70@ 





-60@3.70, high gluten $3.90 
first clear $3.45@3.50; soft winter bakers 
cake flour $4, @4.60, intermediate $3.854 
3.92, straight $3.65@3.69; Pacific coast $3.5 
advertised brands $4 


3.80, standard $3 


















@ 3.73; family flour, 
@4.71, other brands $4@4,71 

THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Very little flour busin 

took place in this area the past week 
A little activity was seen in the south 
western hard wheat type. Northern spring 
wheat, midwestern and Pacific coast types 
were quiet. There were no price changes 


Shipping directions continue good and bread, 








cake, cracker and macaroni. production is 
holding up well. Quotations Jan. 27: hard 
Here family patent $3.64, first patent 
.44, standard patent » fancy clear 
25 @ 3.30, first clear $3.25, second cle 
hard winter family patent $3.7! 
short patent $3.45@3.60, first clear 
¢ 23.10, soft wheat short patent $4.25 
@4.45, straight $3.90@4.15, first clear $3 
@ 3.70 
Nashville: New sales of flour last week 
were limited to an occasional car or so 
patent grades, both soft and hard, for im 
mediate or nearby shipment. Shipping di 
rections from blenders were fairly goo 


merchants, jobbers 
south and southe 
fair. Consumer de- 
some flour men |} 


Outbound shipments to 
and wholesalers in the 
ranged from slow to 
mand seems light and 
lieve a few of the reasons for this 
that the “big eaters, are in the ar 
and that a large majority of women 
working in war plants or doing some re 
lief work, which gives them too little time 
to do much baking of bread at home 
Nashville bakers indicate that they 
only picking up a lot here and there 
special grades as fill-in requirements. 
prices are about steady. 
Quotations Jan. 27: 
and pastry $3.70, high 
protein content $4.85, soft 





soft wheat 
patent $4.78, extra 
wheat short pat 


ent family $5.05@5.15, standard patent 
$4.90@5.05, straight $4.65@4.85, clear $4.2! 
@ 4.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 





Seattle: The flour market remains 1 
changed. Mills have an excellent ba 
log of business and are not pre or 
sales. The bulk of this business is 
lend-lease, which calls for early delive 
Mills are operating at capacity. Quota- 
tions Jan. 27, basis car lots, f.o.b. Seattle 
or Tacoma: family patent, enriched, 





$4.12; bakery pastry, 100’s $3; blue stem 
100’s $3.32; Montana hard wheat, 10 
$3.57. 

Portland: Few new bookings are being 
made, since mills in the Pacific Northwes 
are booked solid for the next 90 da 
Lend-lease and requirements of the m 
tary services provide the bulk of the bu 
ness, all for immediate shipment. Wit! 
wheat prices sliding as in the past week 
there is no inducement for flour’ buyers 
to anticipate their future requirements 
Shipping instructions are coming in fay 


Mont: 
bakers 


Jan. 27: all 
$3.60, bluestem 


Quotations 


ably. 
$ gluten 


-60, high 











A SUMMARY 


OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 















































All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 

=. meer ere Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore re th Boston Cleveland tNashville 
Spring first patent ...... --@ 3.4 > @ @° 3.80 tt$....@ 3.95 SS $3.73 @ $3.85@ 3.87 $3.70@ 3.80 er 
Spring standard patent soon 34 '@ 3.70 3.60@ 3.70 rrr. 3.63 @ 3.75@ 3.77 3.60@ 3.70 res 
Spring first clear Mie eres 3.00@ 3.10 ° -@ 3.33 3.40@ 3.55 Tr. fee 3.45@ 3.47@ 3.53 3.20@ 3.40 cose 
Hard winter short patent @. -@ 3.80 3.70@ 3.80 eer. Pe 3.73@ 3.85@ 3.87 3.50@ 3.60 ese 
Hard winter 95% patent a @ 3.7 3.60@ 3.70 coee@.. 3.63@ 3.75@ 3.77 3.40@ 3.50 beou 
Hard winter first clear a. @ 3.25 3.0 a és ere. ATK 3.00@ 3.20 ioe uee 
Soft winter short patent ..... .@ @ 3.75 ae 3.75@ 3.90 4.30@ 4.55 weee@ 4.78 
Soft winter straight ......... @ PB ioss ° a 3.45 3.65@ 3.75 3.50@ 3.70 4.65@ 8 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) --@. OTe @ ° --@ err, Spee @ 
Soft winter first clear ...... Tet) see -@ 3.10 @. 3.55@ 3.00@ 3.30 4.20@ 4.50 
Rye flour, white 3.20@ 3.30 Te, Free -@ 3.50 @. @ 3.15@ 3.25 5:00 
Rye flour, dark 2.90@ 2.95 Tee. Fee -@ 3.00 -@ eae wee Rises 2.70@ 3.00 co 
SS ee see cooe@® B76 -@ 3.62 ee, Pere -@ 3.98 @.. 4.03 ae Ee RES cooe® 

Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent-- Seattle San F Saneten o Toronto Toronto cng 
Family patent, 50’s $....@ 4.12 §....@.... TEE, eccccses Gece eDeces GeeveMeces Spring top patent{...$....@5.05 Spring exportag ..ccccvceecGR se 
Soft winter straight Decss Svcs Movss Montana, 100’s . ....@ 3.57 eS ere Spring second patent] 0 Ontario 90% patentst. coocse WOO 
Pastry, 100’s ..... BOO oviBcvee Spring first clearf... ...-@3.30 voce @Boese 
*Includes nearby straights. t¢Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. Second-hand cottons. %98-Ib cot- 

tons. §280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens. 
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$3.37, bluestem topping $3.30, cake $3.80, large sales confirmed Jan. 22. Domestic 
pastry $3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat trade remains good, and there is the 
clears $3.30, whole wheat 100% $3.30, gra- usual moderate business being carried on 
ham $3, cracked wheat $3. ' with the West Indies. Mills are now 
booked up well into May and supplies con- 
tinue to move quite freely. Quotations 
Jan, 27: top patent springs for delivery 
OATMEAL MARKETS between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; second 
patents $4.80; second patents to bakers 
$4.60. 
cy 4 apes gion 4 — Vancouver: With domestic — rd oth 
has increased consumption in the domestic ee aa ie’ a poor 











i Ne as ee ae _— business, the trade in this area continues 
ey aan ae $3 15 "ac ae — quiet. Bakery demand remains very active, 
cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb iid — agg DE oe gy lo Reg of nor- 
jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. ahaa Aas ane hha: tg 
Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and car basis as of Jan. 27 in cotton 98’s, first 
oatmeal has tapered off slightly, due to s patents $5.40; bakers patents $5, and vita- 
little milder weather. Sales are not on a min B $4.90. 
large scale, and mills find it necessary Soft wheat flour from Ontario mills is 
to operate only part time to fill require- coming in satisfactory quantities and find- 
ments. There is no export business. Quo- ing a fairly ready outlet. Price to the 
tations: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 trade is unchanged at $7.50. 


in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 
98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 








Bonded Grain in the United States 





Minneapol Rolled oats were quoted on 
Jan. 29 at $5 per 100 gence = inal Bonded grain in the United States Jan. 
ages $2.59 case, 48-oz packages $2.82. 20, 1945, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ie =e ee 


CANADIAN MARKETS  Biesen 000 herr 








MOE scccenes 464 
Chicago .- 
toronto-Montreal: Canadian flour mills AACR ascssses as 
are keeping up their former activity. Do- i) ee 2¢ 242 oe 270 
mestic buyers have been taking the usual Fort Worth 1S ea 
quantities. Transportation has been made Lakes ..ccccccee ve + 
exceedingly difficult by heavy snowstorms New York ...... 658 35 
and severely cold weather. Both domestic TS rr Te 268 
and export shipments have in many in- Philadelphia oss «ats 
stances been delayed. Another large or- —_ ae -—s s- —— - 
der was taken recently from the British WOERIs. 6.6.45409% 20,108 4,793 139 734 
Ministry of Food and mills are now fully Jan. 18, 1945 .. 21,687 6,115 139 934 
booked up until the end of April. No Jan. 22, 1944.... 14,712 306 3,656 971 


other export business of any importance 
wa done during the week. Domestic 


prices do not change from ceiling levels 
and the export price is also. stabilized. RYE PRODUCTS 


Quotations Jan, 27: top patents bbl, 












seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars, track, Toronto-Montreal freights, 
ad 10c extra where cartage is performed. 
Fo export, government regulation flour 
$9.45 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. winter ports, Feb- 


Minneapolis: Rather wide fluctuations oc- 
eurred in rye prices, but flour business con- 
tinued light. Mills able to get empties 
ruary-March-April seaboard. were not affected by the embargo, having 

Ontario winter wheat flour is in good orders from Wisconsin and Chicago buy- 
demand with offerings light. The West In- ers to work on. One big mill, however, 
dies are in the market regularly for sup- was forced to close for lack of — 
plies. Production of winters would be ‘The eastern trade is still buying very spar- 
larger if the wheat were more plentiful. ingly and apparently is not very much con- 
Mills are finding it difficult to get enough nae sad Ba ge gn ed ore 

for sir eri ine re ire > ; > e J } > A 
1in for their grinding requirements. The the pessumably light stocks of flour on 


a a a ete wae gga hand, buyers throughout the East might 
cottons, Montreal freights; for export $6.25 find themselves hard pressed for supplies. 
bbl, in cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, To date, contracting for deferred delivery 
plus equalization fee of 75c bbl. has been below normal, so millers rather 
Winter wheat is not coming out. Farm- ook for better inquiry from now on. Pure 
still have some stocks on hand, but white rye flour $3.20@3.30, in — 
bad road conditions have prevented mar- f.0.b. Minneapolis, pure _medium $3.10 @ 
ketings. When the situation improves de- 3.20, pure dark $2.90@2.95. 
liveries are expected to increase. Ceiling St. Louis: Prices declined 18c last week. 


Sales and shipping instructions were fair. 


9 
Pure white flour $3.59, medium $3.49, dark 





prices are being paid. Quotations Jan. 
$1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which is equiv- 


ilent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points, $3.09, rye meal $3.34. 

vceording to freights. Minneapolis: Aside from one or two mills, 
Winnipeg: No export business was re- the embargo has not stopped operations, 

ported in Canadian flour last week, but since they had Wisconsin and Chicago 

th was not unexpected, in view of the directions to work on, Should the em- 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel 


WHEAT 














Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 

Jai 23 151% 148% 160% 151 151% 143% 154% Fees 160% os 

Jar 24 yy 148 160 151% 161 143% 154% .s 160 

Jar 25 151% 147% 159% 151% 151% 144% 154% caiets 160 

Jar 26 153 149% 161% 153% 152% 145% 154% - 160 

Jan, 27 151 148% 160% 151% 151% 144% 154% festa 160 

Ji 29 151% 148 160% 152% 151% 144% 160 
(OR N ——— eee gy oe . 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May Jul) May July May July May July 

Jan, 23 vas 111% 110 107% eee 66 60 60% 56 

Jar Ae a eee 111% 109 % 4 is 65% 59% 60% 56 

Jai a6 .% ee eae 111% 110% k, 66 61 60% 56% 

Jar ae gions Pate 112% 112 3 ag : ‘ 66% 61% 61% 57% 

fan. 87 ... parks or 111% 110% a 65% 60% 60% 56 

J 29 ot ns 111% 110% % sie 66% 60% 61% 56% 

oa RYE ———_——FLAXSEED- BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 

May July May July May July May July May July 

Ji 23 .. 110% 106% 109% 105% 310 eT 310 ‘eee 107 pceure 

Jan. 24 ... 110% 106% 109% 105% 310 ae 310 ‘a0 105 

Jan. 25 ... 111% 108% 110% 107% 310 ee 310 res 105 

gan, 36 ..% 113% 110 112 108% 310 se 310 .s 105 

Ja 27 < Oe 108% 110% 107% 210 os 310 ~~ 105 

Ja 29 ... 112% 109 111% 107% 310 eae 310 ee 105 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points. 
These prices are ceiling prices. Where a range is given the low represents the mill ceiling 
and the high the jobbers’ ceiling; the single quotations are mill ceilings: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
$... 


Spring bran .....e.eee08 $39.80@40.30 $....@37.75 $....@.... $....@.... -@41,55 
Hard winter bran ...... 39.80@40.80 ....@.... 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@.... 
Soft winter bran ....... ovce@Decse eer, ee 60s ouae o eevee Tye: eee 
Standard middlings* .... 39.80@40.30 ....@37.75 ....@.... 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
Flour middlingst ...... 39.80@40.30 ....@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@41.55 
J -  arrre i. a re Tees 39.80@40.30 ....@37.75 ....@.... ove @eces oe 6 @41,55 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Nashville 
Spring bran ....... woe $44.64@45.14 $44.84@45.34 $45.67@46.17 $....@42.99 $....@.... 
Hard winter bran ...... 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 ee See oe ceRoeae eer. eee 
Soft winter bran ....... eee ee 0060 veces er ee er fare 43.30@ 44.30 
Standard middlings* .... 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 ....@42.99 ....@.... 
Flour middlingst ...... 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17 ....@42.99 43.30@44.30 
WOR GN 6 6bn 0b seen 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.07@46.17 ....@42.99 ....@.... 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 

Toronto .......++ $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 

qWinnipeg ...... «...@28.00 + +e + @29.00 eee 


*Brown shorts. ¢Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 





bargo be prolonged, it would affect all 
mills. The embargo, however, has not 
stimulated inquiry or buying. The eastern 
trade as yet has not suffered through lack 
of spot supplies, and shows little more than 


routine’ interest. Sales last week have 
been light. Some mills believe that new 
buying cannot be deferred much _ longer. 
Grain quotations are higher. Pure white 


rye flour $3.20@3.30, in cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, pure medium $3@3.10, pure dark 
$2.95 @3.01. 

Buffalo: Demand is good, supplies are 
ample and the trend is firm. Quotations, 























cottons: white $3.50, medium $3.40, dark $3. 

Chicago: Only a few small scattered rye v w v 
ich nigg Seg pete gee Ro Rigg —. Advertisements in this department are 
fair. “White patent rye $3.15@ 3.30, me- 5c per word; er charge, $1. 
dium $3.05@3.20, dark $2.73@3.07. (Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 





uation Wanted advertisements will be 


Philadelphia: The market for rye flour 
‘ ; accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 


is unsettled and generally easy. Offerings 

are fairly liberal and the demand is limited, mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 

White patent $3.40@3.54. per insertion, All Want Ads cash 
Cleveland: The recent decline in rye prices with order. 

has not caused any new rye flour con- 

tracts. The trade is not inclined to contract Vv v v 

in advance of 30-day requirements. Rye 


2 


flour, white $3.15@3.25, dark $2.70@3. 
New York: Rye flour sales are light. 
Pure white patents $3.40@3.50. HELP WANTED 
Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales were a trifle | Vv } 
better the past week. Prices stiffened some- WANTED — CERE ‘we =r . 
what. Shipping directions continued good, cals ey ee CoaEAL. CHEMIST, GooD 
but deliveries were delayed because of the Salary, exceptional _ opportunities, Give 
five-day embargo on civilian freight. Rye education and experience. Kelly-Erickson 
flour, fancy white $3.50@3.55, medium $3.40 Co., Omaha, Neb. 














@ 3.45. " ies 2 = _ aaaaees 
Portland: Pure dark rye $3.45, medium THE STANDARD MILLING y ¥ 4 
dark $3.50, Wisconsin pure straight $4, Wis has real rt 7 a ’ ; aa 
CC Gite watenk BL44. as é opportunity for a_ topnotch, 
proven flour salesman, in one of the best 
—— central states territories. Contact sales 
United States Grain Stocks manager, The Standard Milling Company, 
Chicago, Il. 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 

afloat at the principal markets of the a —— 

United States at the close of the week WANTED — EXPERIENCED DRAFTS- 
ending Jan. 20, 1945, and Jan. 22, 1944, as man with eheiicering trainine in lavine 
reported to the United States Office of & training in laying 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000's 
omitted): 





out and checking flour maintenance work, 
also new equipment installation. Perma- 
nent position in established flour mill or- 








Canadian 
7-American—, -~ in bond-—~ ganization, Address 7164, The North- 
Jan, Jan. Jan. Jan. western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
20 22 20 22 . ot resesrenssocessenssseanseenusanpeseensnieeseaes 
1945 1944 1945 1944 ee ke ne 
Wheat ....... 142,298 125,977 29,824 21,099 TENAS MILL, 1,250 CWT DAILY CaA- 
Corn .......- 15,444 15,169 et pacity, seeks sales manager, experienced 
ORME x cea ok 13,279 14,478 134 in handling and developing bakery and 
ESRC 11,270 20,388 4,413 family trade. Prefer man 388 to 43, or 
Barley ...... 28.199 16,946 1,084 younger if draft exempt, with following 
Flaxseed .... 2,876 6,620 2,661 In states of Texas, Louisiana and the 
Southeast. Must be honest, sober, de- 
Stocks of United States grain in store in pendable, reliable, aggressive, industrious, 
Canadian markets Jan. 20 (figures for cor- with pleasing personality—a good tele- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- phone salesman, producing personally as 
theses): wheat none (1,222,000) bus; corn well as through sales force directed. 
229,000 (257,000); oats, none (none); rye, Permanent job, excellent opportunity for 
none (24,000). right man. Address 7165, The North- 


western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 





Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS | BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ST. LOUIS, MO. REPUTABLE FIRM WOULD CONSIDER 
Our 96th Year buying an interest in a successful Minne- 


sota spring wheat flour mill who can 














put in equipment to grind durum and 
make a deal for the whole output. Ad- 
dress 7134, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 


Pfeffer Milling Company neapolis 2, Minn. 




















oe ~ of Pure High-Grade 
inter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, MILLS FOR SALE 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 1 y 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls FOR SALE — MIDGET MARVEL FLOUR 











mill, with conveyor and_ scourer. Ca- 
pacity 24 bbls a day. Davis Machinery 
Co., Kalispell, Mont. 


Se MOR UR Strada |__ MACHINERY WANTED 

















Ce 86 WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
Full Line of CRITIC a E DS — Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO.. B two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 

. -» Beardstown, Ill. Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








Always in the Market to Buy 
COTTON Feed or Flour BAGS — Good or Torn 
We pay Highest prices 


MILLER SUPPLY COMPANY 
1340-60 University Avenue Tel. Midway 9923 St. Paul 4, Minnesota 








SELL NOW '5y'25 much as. 75% 
LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN WITH SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


We are Principals, and act only in strictest confidence, 
retaining personnel wherever possible. 
Address Box 1200, 1474 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


ARCHER-DANTIELS~IDIAND Come 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE 
DULUTH, MINN. 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffato, Nn. y. 











ST. LOUIS, 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. § {0 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











RED WIN 


G FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Mira. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 








344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN co MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 

Chicago Columbus New York Nashville Peoria 

St, toaks Portland Chicago Enid Galveston 

‘aa Cit Gaivest Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

as 7 Uaiveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Cable Address: ‘“AMBERMILCO”’ 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Z MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








Weare always ready ya fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 














, Just the cream 
of hard wheat. 


“C'rremo’ 








Crookston Milling Company 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Jan. 26, 1945, and _ re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public  ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


er 46,963 2,304 5,345 11,043 
Private terminals Ry ee 33 2 
Winter storage, 

GORE. ses cees Ar s< we 122 

POEREE: 6 o:4:b0-6-0 6 46,9653 2,304 5,378 11,167 


Vancouver-New 








Westminster 16,582 150 108 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VUE ge soesns 9,991 oa 115 437 
Churchill ....... 1,878 ° ° 
Prince Rupert .. 1,209 
VICCOTIA. wcvceces 788 

oy er 77,432 2,304 5,643 11,711 
SOP BMS 603i 16,662 877 3239 8,069 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 2,874 85 1,681 2,627 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

OF GIV. <4 ieess 770 111 

TOCAIS 6 escvces 3,643 85 1,792 2,661 


Shipments during week 
It. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

FOMED 660 4.8 60050 194 8 394 165 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

CTH GEV. .acar 136 
329 8 129 217 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 4944, to Jan. 26, 1945 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 181,751 1,846 44,655 42,648 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 


ern div. 8,419 ; 980 1,341 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to Jan, 26, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 161,005 4,131 54,276 37,011 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


ern diy 6,895 A 908 1,150 


United States Visible Grain oo 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's 

omitted), of date Jan, 20: 
Wheat Corn Oats 





Rye B’ley 





Baltimore... 4,515 130 20 
Boston aT os o% ee 
Buffalo : e 12 6 323 5,323 {86 1,165 
Afloat 1,945 <0 56 a ; 
Chicago 1,025 2,900 1,130 8,174 1,795 
Afloat .. 831 aa £ 170 * 
Duluth 11,280 550 3,772 459 8,184 
Ft. Worth 11,259 194 161 46 10: 
Galveston... 2,063 #6 oe ° 
Hutchinson 8,318 diss “a ‘% 
Ind’napolis 1,025 1,183 130 41 ° 
Kan. City. 25,289 1,7 41 45 279 1,113 
Milwaukee 745 3 « 8,730 
Mpls. .... 14,354 1,65 58 1,092 1,264 7,42 
New Orl... 739 1,216 72 es 2 
New York 669 2 a 1 1 
Omaha ... 8,219 2,259 224 24 1,044 
Peoria .... t $27 “s $2 22 
Philadel... 1,372 39 11 39 r 
Sz. Gicy .. 389 384 43 4 11 
St. Joseph 3,056 1,22 241 16 86 
St. Louis.. 3,074 794 116 1 225 
Wichita .. 5,410 H 2 ae 168 
Total 120,103 15,402 12,441 11,101 25,179 


Total Jan. 


22, °44 


77713 


109,480 14,680 12,080 19,77 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 
Jan Jan. Jan. Jan. 
6 13 20 


Five mills .. 22,047 28,703 29,098 *18,861 


*Four mills. 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended Jan. 27, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 

Minneapolis.. 32 233 12 38 2,042 3,132 

DUIGth 2.0.0 = 15 1 12 37 1,934 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the -principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 27, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
Receipts Shipments 


1945 1944 1945 1944 


Minneapolis 15,810 19,740 
Kansas City .. 725 350 4,750 5,175 
Philadelphia ; 180 300 sie re 
Milwaukee .... 60 30 1,170 3,780 


W. A. DAVIS MILL DAMAGED 

The W. A. Davis Mill at High 
Point, N. C., was severely damaged 
by fire recently, with the flour mill 
reported a total loss. Although the 
feed mill was badly damaged, it may 
be possible to resume the manufac- 
ture of feed soon. 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 





American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








m=") Grand Rapids, Mich. 





ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 











Telephone 85991 









VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 


MARITIME MILLED' | 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour | 


(HIGLUTEN) 









CHNNO ANAEN 


ANNU 


Chamboet ot © 


gv 


wi anne apo’ 
ommers® 





Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FISHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 














Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Flour Mill Advertising 











(Continued from page 6.) 


for advertising, each one spending 
more than $100,000 in magazines, 
radio and farm papers alone; 46 of 
them spent more than _ $1,000,000 
each. 

The FTC report reveals that ad- 
vertising costs ran the range from 
0.06e per dollar of sales for ship- 
building to 13.94c for drug and medi- 
cine companies. The low third of 
the industries spent from 0.06c to 
0.66c for advertising, while the top 
spent from 1.7c to 13.94c. 

Tide magazine, in analyzing these 
figures, points out that those indus- 
tries which spent less than a cent 
per sales dollar were predominantly 
makers of industrial products and a 
few manufacturers of staples, such 
as cane sugar and matches. Those 
which laid out on the average of 1c 
to 3c were makers of trademarked 
consumer goods and industrial goods; 
those spending more than 3c were 
makers of canned foods, tobaccos, liq- 
uors, soaps, cereals and medicines. 

In comparing advertising costs 
with selling costs, the report noted 
first that proportions of the total 
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represented by advertising varied 
widely from industry to industry. 
For raw materials and partly manu- 
factured goods, small advertising and 
low selling expenses generally went 
together; but, at the other end of 
the scale, drugs, medicine and cereals, 
with high advertising per sales dol- 
lar, had only moderate selling ex- 
penses. 
Advertising’s Share 

When net sales were computed for 
three different commodity groups on 
a factory door basis (by deducting 
cash discounts and transportation) it 
was possible to interpret advertising 
costs in relation to total sales and to 
total distribution costs. In the food 
industry, for example, low advertis- 
ing expenditures generally went with 
low total distribution costs. Adver- 
tising’s part in the total distribution 
costs for food is seen in the accom- 
panying table. 

In another breakdown of its fig- 
ures, the FTC found out which media 
got the most out of which commodity, 
which did second best, which third, 


etc. Thus, magazines got the larg- 
est expenditures from seven com- 
modities, the second largest from 


two others (flour and lumber) and 
the third largest for four commodi- 
ties (cereals, biscuits, women’s ho- 
siery and men’s suits). Radio col- 


Importance of Advertising as a Factor in the Distribution Expense of Manufacturers’ Per 
Dollar of Net Sales for Specified Commodities—(From FTC Report) 


Advertising and 









Total distribution 











sales promotion expense % of 
Cents adver- 
Total net Cents per per tising to 
No. of sales dollar dollar total dis 
manufac-_ f.o.b. of net of net tribution 
Industry turers factory Amount sales Amount sales cost 
eae eae 13. $ 73,018,886 $ 5,851,795 8.01 $ 22,523,989 30.85 25.98 
offee Tree Tree 24 21,159,362 1,112,358 26 4,371,751 20.66 25.44 
siscuits and crackers 16 141,020,930 6,689,359 4.74 41,912,671 29.72 15.96 
‘lour oi ;: eee 46 273,550,805 12,429,708 1.54 36,039,867 13.17 34.49 
i... Serre ‘ 82 329,841,093 8,674,821 2.63 79,953,480 24.24 10.83 
anned fruits and 
VORBCtCADIGOS ..ccccce 93 226,569,384 1,464,499 1.97 24,097,989 10.64 18 
MONEE chcreevreben 31 1,850,950,110 8,569,685 0.46 103,008,804 5.57 8.32 
SUGRE cw cece vecsivecs 6 214,013,984 137,243 0.20 8,288,746 3.87 5.28 
Clothing and household goods— 
Nlectric household 
appliances ....... 25 228,116,217 12,943,512 5.67 36,133, 15.84 82 
Men's shirts and 
oy ee 11 $7,632,589 1,343,415 2.82 5,855,322 12.29 22.94 
Men's and boys 
OWlGr WEGf ..:.... 53 94,719,774 1,954,787 2.06 10,67 11.27 18.31 
Women's hosiery .. 12 31,450,978 684,281 2.18 3,36 10.69 20 
Carpets and rugs . 5 53,884,988 1,208,591 2.24 6,152,253 11.42 19.64 
Women’s dresses .... 32 29,838,696 254,159 0.85 88, 12.02 7.08 
Other lines 
Rubber tires and 
ee awectavans « 35 10,224,174 4.26 ) 11,032 2 19.17 
Paints and varnishes 132 4,226,661 3.01 3 846 3 12.92 
PE. a6 8ad 640 bes 7 ‘ 1,940,788 1.97 16,029,318 2 12.11 
Petroleum products... $2 1,054,798,247 18,458,969 1.75 229,989,278 21.80 8.03 
LGMOOF  okes st ve0aes 66 61,067,906 244,272 0.40 6,960,828 11.40 3.51 


“one : ‘ The ‘ a : 
LESROGALSKY. MILLING CO, 


_¥ MEPHERSON, KANSAS 5 | 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








1012 Baltimore Ave. 


eee 


Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








lected the most from cereals and 
flour, the second largest amount for 
coffee, the third largest for gasoline 
and oil. 

Flour mills devoted 44.58% of their 
advertising budgets to radio, news- 
papers getting 8.12%, national mag- 
azines 12.54% and _ miscellaneous 
methods 34.7%. (See table on page 6.) 

The commission reported a 64% 
increase in all advertising by large 
companies during the period studied 
and pointed out that radio made the 
most rapid strides, collecting 83.7% 
of the new expenditures, compared 
with 54.4% for magazines and 44.7% 
for farm papers. 


Co-operative Advertising 

Considerable attention was devoted 
to co-operative advertising. The 
FTC found that co-operative adver- 
tising arrangements exist for such 
dissimilar products as automobiles, 
automotive appliances, foods, cloth- 
ing, cosmetics and home remedies. 
An FTC survey of 60 leading depart- 
ment stores brought the names of 
145 cosmetic firms that offered such 
arrangements; large numbers of elec- 
tric appliances manufacturers; 61 
manufacturers of corsets and bras- 
and 60 manufacturers of 








sieres 
dresses, sweaters and sports gar- 
ments. 

Dealers Like Allowances 


The commission found that co-op- 
erative advertising deals were most 
frequently offered by firms special- 
izing in high priced items, particu- 
larly specialties, style goods and 
items that sell at high price com- 
pared with cost, and therefore yield 
relatively wide margins of profit. On 
the other hand, the practice is least 
frequent among those dealing in sta- 
ples that sell in sharp price compe- 
tition. 

Dealers told the commission that 
they liked co-operative arrangements 
because it enabled them to advertise 
more frequently, to buy more space, 
and thus to give more display and 
greater typographical appeal to a 
great variety of merchandise at a 
minimum cost and to advertise prod- 


ucts which otherwise might not be 
promoted. 
The dealers claimed that by use 


of co-operative advertising, the man- 
ufacturer’s national advertising mes- 
sage can be more effectively present- 
ed because of the tie-in at the point 
of sale. Some dealers felt that co- 
operative advertising compensated 
for their good will in featuring a 


product. 
From the point of view of the 
manufacturer, the dealer also felt 


the arrangement was worth while. 
In addition to getting him the good 
will of his local outlet, it got him 
more newspaper space and better 
featuring of his brand because news- 
papers sell preferred space to local 
dealers for lower rates. 


Perils Cited 

Against this, the commission, with 
its long experience in enforcing the 
Robinson-Patman Act, said that no 
matter how fair a manufacturer 
wished to be in granting allowances 
as a means of tying promotion ef- 
forts closer to their dealers, there 
is always the possibility both for the 
dealer and manufacturer of using 
allowances as a bargaining point in 
trading. Dealers, making it the con- 
dition on which they will buy goods, 
play one manufacturer against the 
other until the allowances tend to 
get out of control, and unduly in- 
crease the cost of distribution. 

Amplifying this point, the com- 
mission recited in great detail the 
41.) 








(Continued on page 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 





























IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 











OATMEAL 









. 


ee 


) ate Hood Flour 


7 ~ Malesia VANCOUVER 27 














Mills Limited 


ss VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
( HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON oO 
yee ah SRV Weeiwer: Venere Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 





Januai 
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ASN AOE RSI ENO ET LIP LR SLOAN DDE SPE ATE LID I I i BPO! OP OS IEE ELLE BEBE SELENE LDA LDOOBAE EEL a ROAR, 5%, 


WESTERN CANADA ‘F LOUR MIL LS COMPANY LIMITED 


i at 


ge) te), brepm er, fry. \ 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


Courtesy Travel and Publicity Bureau 


PURITY + THREE STARS THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 


Beautifully situated in Winnipeg is the 
Manitoba Parliament Building, one of 


4 '@ A N A D A @ RE A M e STE RLI Me the finest legislative buildings on the 
q continent. 
’ Canada’s Keystone Province, lying 
4 midway between east and west, is 
diverse both in resources and scenic 
: splendor. With an area of almost a 
G R EAT W f Ss T quarter of a million square miles, Mani- 
toba stretches from rich prairie farm 
lands in the south, through rolling park- 
L E lands to northern forest and lake 
country devoted to mining, trapping, 
lumbering and commercial fishing. 
: Great lakes, rivers rich in water power 
MA t T LA N D resources, natural playgrounds in the 
i Whiteshell Provincial Park and_ the 
Riding Mountain National Park, highly 
i) U Le) N ; productive industries, great cities ‘and 
é‘ towns-—all these combine to make Mani- 
toba what it is, a vigorous, bountiful 
keystone in Canada’s life and economy. 




















UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


ne ea ee ae ee ae 


a 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ©* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


# 








Sa==—7 OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


~ JUTE 2 ~ jUuTE 4 
we BAGS corre 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


F_ + Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited f_ a3 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 
































- 
Head Cable 
Office— i . Address— 
Toronto, ‘“Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 








) i a) PLE & | | 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


& | 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 

















EXPORT OFFICES: 
F TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
A TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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E: 
The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. ID 
MONTREAL @ CANADA o 
Millers of Canadian , 
Hard Wheat Flours | 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” _ 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 




















+ 
« 
+ 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAIN ED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited } |, 


Cable Address 





‘cc ” ALL } 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES | 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 





Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 




















CANS 

















“SIL 


Cable . 
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Se 
Export Flour Flour Mill Advertising 
INSURANCE (Continued from page 37.) ft v 
. : : rd 
°‘All Risks’’ experiences of the rayon industry 
which found its co-operative adver- tw aA J 
Special Service to Flour Mills on tising costs mounting so high in 1939 
Export and Domestic that an effort was made to elimi- 
Ocean and Lake Insurance nate them entirely. 
and Transportation fie 
Where a manufacturer of any 
Tale Five Fesee' Dovesionss in product gives allowances to some, 
rs ae ee but not all of his customers, or where 
Western Assurance he gives allowances on a more favor- 
able basis to large purchasers, the 
Company conclusion is unescapable,” the com- 
TORONTO, CANADA mission declared, “that to the extent 
FO. THOMPSON co., LTD that his co-operative advertising is 
Sua Sauk ite. Seoents ieade effective in shifting trade from the 
smaller dealer to the larger one, it 
ee eee enables the latter to grow bigger 
merican Agents 
111 John Street, New York at the expense of the _ smaller 
= dealer.” 














More Distributor Brands? 


COATSWORTH & COOPER The commission saw co-operative 


advertising as an indirect stimulus 
LimitED to distributor - controlled brands, 
and thus in the end, the foe of na- 


Grain and tional advertising. According to the 


A report, when manufacturer’ con- 

TN F d trolled brands carrying advertising 

N ee $ allowances sell at higher prices than 

competing articles without brands, 

Exporters such  distributor-controlled brands 
emerge. 

TORONTO, CANADA The commission cited the experi- 

ence of men’s clothing manufactur- 

ers who reported they had practical- 

ly retired from the national adver- 


tising field because in the sharp price “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” “OGILVIE OATS” 
competition existing in the trade, the 


Y 
advertising expenditures placed them “GLENORA” : “WHEAT HEARTS” 








9) 


- BRANDS - 
Flom 











at a price disadvantage. 
In its report, the FTC also re- “FAMOUS” “OGILVIE 
G + Shi ferred to an unnamed department 
rain ippers store which said that it carried brand “BUFFALO” BLENDIES” 
| ° name goods “only when we deem it 
l Domestic and Export an obligation to carry them for the 
convenience of our customers.” On 
TORONTO FLEVATORS most items, the store said, it was 
willing to pay a manufacturer’s pro- 
LIMITED duction costs and profit, “but de- 


LR eas §=8THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 














| CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 


Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. MILLS AT: MONTREAL, FORT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON and MEDICINE HAT 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. ALL CODES USED. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

















CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
529 Elevators in Manitoba, Winnipeg Grain Exchange 





Saskatchewan and Alberta Exporters 
al ia de ck eal ale Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. PI ! 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 














4 A 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Millers of the 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 





Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


Cable Address: ‘*Wotmacs” ST. MARY ’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


—— 














~ and Manufacturers of 


dince “7, PROVENDER = BALANCED 
James fechardson & bons RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters | ‘ees 











> WINNIPEG - CANADA Head Office: Oables: 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C., 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London | 


Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 
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ARE YOU TEMPTING IT? 


Do Your New 
Employees Know The 
Fundamentals of 


FIRE HAZARDS? 


Write us for a supply of instruction cards to be handed 
to new workers. These cards list 12 brief rules of fire 
prevention in grain handling plants which every worker 
should know. 

Your plant may be in danger due to ignorance, careless- 
ness, or indifference. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











CENTRAL BAG & BurevarP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 











MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH | 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-1414 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 

















Macgregor had invited his friend 
Macpherson to have a drink. 

“Say when,” he said, and poured 
a wee drop into the glass. 

Macpherson was silent. Cautious- 
ly Macgregor poured out another 
drop, and there was silence again. 

“Did you hear about the fire at 
the mill?” said Macgregor suddenly. 

“When?” said Macpherson, inno- 
cently. 

Macgregor put the bottle down with 
a sigh of relief. 


Betty.—I refused Harry’ two 
months ago, and he has been drinking 
ever since. 

Gladys.—Well, I say that’s carrying 
a celebration a little too far. 


“Did you hear about the fellow 
who invented a device for looking 
through walls?”’ 

“No, I didn’t. 
i ad 

“A window.” 


What does he call 


“From what I hear, your wife is 
a bit of an angel.” 

“Oh, rather. She’s always going 
up in the air and harping on some- 
thing or other.” 


YY 


Hubby.—It’s queer, but the biggest 
idiots seem to marry the prettiest 
women. 
Wife.—Oh, you're trying to flat- 
ter me.—U. S. Coast Guard Magazine. 
His wife was a WAVE and he waved 
at a WAC. 

The WAC was in front but his WAVE 
was in back. 

Instead of a wave from the WAC, 
it is said, 

What he got was a whack from the 
WAVE he had wed. 

Corsair, Naval Auxiliary Air 
Station Newspaper. 


Brother Mason.—How’s collections 
at your church, Brudder Jackson? 

Brother Jackson.—Well, we ain’t 
never had to stop in de middle of a 
collection and empty the box. 

¥ 

“Now, there’s what I call a fine 
servant.” 

“Yes, she’s been in our family for 
hours.” 


Wife.—How did you like the WAC 
parade, dear? 

Colonel.—Marvelous. Five thousand 
women, and not a slip showing. 


¥ Y 


“My friend, you are suffering from 
a chronic complaint.” 

“I know it, Doc, but please lower 
your voice, she’s in the next room.” 


vy 
¥ ¥v 


Visitor.—You’ve got a lot of pep 
for a man nearly 100 years old. How 
do you get that way? 

Ragson Tatters.—I ain’t decided 
yet. I’m dickering with two or three 
cereal companies for my endorsement. 
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ARNOLD 


a ian 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











WE OFFER RECONDITIONED 
140-LB. JUTE FLOUR BAGS 


Vacuum Cleaned & Processed for Flour 


MINNEAPOLIS BAG & BARREL CO. 
237 First Avenue North, AT. 2379 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *il'::& 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate 

_ 














FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 





GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








Janua 


Sut 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


E. A. GREEN 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEACcH,’’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C. 3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘'CovenTRY,”’ London 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 

Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: ‘‘Alkers,’’ London. 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





| ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““GRAINS,’’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
“GOLDENGLO, 


Cable Address Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


50 Wellington St 


Cable Address. ‘DIPLOMA,’ Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street 


GLASGOW, C.2. 


C. I. Ff. business much preferred, 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C.5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Pxriip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street GLASGOW 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 











IG FLOUR IMPORTERS : , oF ; ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Subscription Room, 70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 19 Waterloo St GLASGOW Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
. Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 C. I. F. Business Much Preferred Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,"’ Glasgow Cable Address: Code: 
SOTA Cable Address: ‘*WHEATEAR,’’ Glasgow “VIGILANT” Riverside 
” b4 
r Low Grades and S. R. STRISIK CO. Francis M. Franco J. H. BLAKE 
. 
M ° * e 
illfeed Flour Mill Agents FLO i R 
3 CO I, S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 








Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 





Co. 


LY 


NSAS 
alseeail 
ED 


AGS 


- Flour 


iL CO. 
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Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


14 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON: 
PHILADELPHIA : 
- LS 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJLOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 

















Ve are 


buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








PEEK BROS. 


Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 





Kansas City, Missouri 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 


@ Hard Winter Wheat 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Miilers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 


BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 
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Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitutne Co., Inman, Kan. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 





Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 





— Western King F lour__ 
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| N-A’s 


provides the “wing men” 
to complete 
the formation 


TYPE 4 
N-RICHMENT-A 

This type has ferrum reductum as 
its source of iron, and when fed at 
the rate of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A 
to 100 Ibs. of flour, there is prac- 
tically no ash addition from the 
concentrate, 


TYPE 4-A 
N-RICHMENT-A 


This type is the same as Type 4 ex- 
cept that for increased accuracy of 
control, it is compounded to be fed 
at the rate of 2 oz. of N-RICHMENT- 
A to 100 lbs. of flour. 


TYPE 5 
N-RICHMENT-A 

This type has sodium iron pyrophos- 
phate as its source of iron, and for 
increased accuracy of control, it is 
compounded to be fed at the rate of 
Y2 oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 Ibs, 
of flour. 
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Just as the individual plane is highly vulnerable, so too is an 
enrichment program based on the concentrate alone. N-A’s 3-Way 
Service — N-RICHMENT-A, technical experience and feeders — 
provides the “wing men” to complete the formation. 

N-RICHMENT-A is compounded to give you the best in concen- 
trates, and, in addition, N-A’s field service men and enrichment. 
feeders bring you technical advice based on long experience in the 
milling field and equipment designed especially for the job. 

For more protection in every direction, why not ask your local 
W & T representative for further details on Novadel-Agene’s 3-Way 


Enrichment Service. 
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Here at General Mills, scientists take 
a back seat for a “‘pup’”’. . . and like it! 

“Look,” they say. “If you want to 
test the baking quality of a flour, you’d 
better ask the ‘pup’. . . not us. We can 
take two flour samples into our labora 
tories and prove by flour analyses they 
are practically identical. Yet one may 
bake good bread and the other not so 
good. There’s no sure way to find out 
in a test-tube.” 

And so at General Mills, we always 
rely on the baking of a “‘pup’’. . . a loaf 
of bread no bigger than your hand... 
to give us the final answer in testing 
Gold Medal Flour and all our other 
brands. A tiny loaf of bread is in many 
ways a more severe and revealing test 
than a full-sized loaf. 



















An acceptable ‘‘pup”’ should look like 
this: the crust must be a deep, even 
brown; the volume of the loaf must be e) 
good...the bigger the better. The é 
bread’s texture must be uniform when 
it’s sliced, the crumb structure right. 

Whenever a General Mills flour fails 
to meet these and other more technical 
baking standards, it’s rejected. 

In the years to come, there’ll be many 
new General Mills products ...some in 
fields far removed from flour milling. 
With these products will come new 
testing techniques as carefully 
worked out as the ‘“‘pup”’ test... 
for there is no more important 
job at General Mills than guarding 
the quality of the products we make 
for you and your family. 








Copyright 1944, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesot3, makers of Bakery Flours, Gold Medal Enriched Flour, 
Softasilk Cake Flour, Bisquick, Wheeties, Kix, Cheerioats, Betty Crocker Soup. Larro Feeds. Semolina and Durum 
Flours, Vegetable and Protein Products and Naval Ordnance 





One 


Of a series 

of ads 
[ppearing in general maga- 
ory of 
controls 


zines which tells the st 
General Mills quality 
and new product research. 

















